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The Overland Mail Route to California. 

The following communication, from the pen of 
Joun R. Barrier, Esq., first appeared in the 
Providence Jowrnal. Mr. Bartlett was the Com- 
missioner to determine the Mexican boundary 
line, and has made a personal examination of the 
whole region which the Government have selected 
for the overland mail route to California. His 
thorough acquaintance with the country and the 
accuracy of his observations, give. peculiar force 
to his views on this matter. Aside from the gen- 
eral interest which is felt in all parts of the United 
States in the establishment of this overland route, 
the information which is incidentally given in this 
communication, upon topics connected with a rail- 
toad to the Pacific, will amply reward its perusal. 
_ The recent decision of the Postmaster General, 
in adopting the Southern route as the one. over 
which the United States Mail shall be carried be- 
tween the Valley of the Mississippi river and San 
Franciseo, in California, having attracted much 
attention, I have deemed it a duty to submit a 
few remarks upon the subject. In. doing this, I 
do hot purpose to discuss the geographical ques- 
tion of a Northern, a Central, or a Southern route, 
or the advantages or disadvantages ‘which may 








accrue to any particular section of the country 
from.the selection of a route ; but simply to speak 
of the advantages which I believe the route 
adopted to possess, and of the facility.with which 
a wagon road may be constructed over it. My 
conclusions are based, not upon the reports of the 
explorations of others, but upon my own observa- 
tions while employed upon the survey of the Mexi- 
can boundary line. The Government has, doubt- 
less, made its choice from the reports of the ex- 
}aminations made by the several parties who crossed 
the country with a view to collect such facts as 
would enable it to decide upon a route for a rail- 
road to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific 
ocear. 

It is well known.that the surveys and explora- 
tions of the United States Boundary Commission, 
with which I was connected from the year 1850 to 
1853, were near the parallel of 32°, both east and 
‘west of the Rio Grande.. Our journeys in Texas 
commenced near the 97th meridian of longitude, 
whence we passed to the table lands .at the North, 
and traversed the country a distance of nearly six 
hundred miles, between the 31st and 32d parallels. 
From the woodless nature of the country here, 
one.is enabled, from any hill or eminence, to cast 
his eye over.a vast surface, as though looking at a 
map, and notice all the mountains, elevations and 
depressions; the rivers. and small water courses, 
the water sheds and the timbered lands; in fact, 
over so open a district as here exists, an observer 
may obtain. a most exact idea of the face of the 
country for fifty or a hundred miles from his point 
of observation; particularly if that point is on 
the summit of an isolated hill, of which there are 
many in the district in question. 

For a large portion of this journey we traveled 
with seven loaded wagons, where .no travelers had 
been before, following no track, and directed. by 
ho guide, Water was found in the various tribu- 
taries of the Colorado, which river was in sight. at 
the north, and until we reached the sources of the 
Concho. Here came the first desert, and here be- 
gins the vast desert region which extends to the 
Rio Grande. This line of desert reaches far to.the 
North, and includes the well known Llano Esta- 
¢ado, which was. crossed by our party at its short- 
est angle, about 65 miles aeross. This plain is 


quire no labor to make a road across it available. 
It is without wood and water, yet in several de- 
pressions water is often found, and there is little 
doubt that by sinking wells it might be procured 
at. all times. In the passes of Castle. Mountain, 
ten miles east: of the Pecos, there were traces of 
water, where it might be found by digging. We 
followed the Pecos and its tributary, Delaware 
creek, for. more than a hundred miles, the country 
being quite level the entire distance to Wp. Guada- 





lupe Mountains aad Pass. From this the country 


level and hard the entire distance, and would re-: 





is comparativeiy level ‘to the Rio Grande. There 
are no mountains to cross except the Hueco range} 
twenty-eight miles from El Paso; and these are 
attended with trifling difficulties. In water there 
is the greatest deficiency, there being no running 
streams between the Guadalupe mountains and El 
Paso, a distance of about’ one hundred and ten 
miles. The first water is a spring called Ojo del 
Cuerpo, about fifteen miles northwest of the Pass, 
and ten miles farther a pond, where there is water 
and grass at all times. Next, at the Cornudos del 
Alamo, and again at the Sierro Hueco, where 
there are springs and ‘natural water tanks or ba- 
sins. These, by being dug out and properly 
opened, could be made to furnish the necessary 
water for the stations. This district, between the 
Guadalupe ‘mountains ‘and the Rio Grande, is ‘the 
longest and most difficult to cross of ‘any east of 
that river, on account of the deficiency of water; 


‘yet, reckoning two springs at the Cornudos del 


Alamo, ten miles apart; and there are five water- 
ing places: in the one hundred and ten miles. Of 
this distance, 82 miles is over'a ‘hard rolling conn- 
try, where we ran our teams without danger; the 
remaining twenty-eight miles, from’ the Huéco 
mountains, is:sand. At‘the several watering 
places there is an abundance of grama grass. 

The route thus far described, lies‘a little to the 
south of that selected by the Postmaster General 
for the California mail, though the western portion 
of it for nearly three hundred miles (presuming 
that of Capt. Marcy to be followed) will be the 
same. From this ‘point on the Pecos, to tlie 99th 
meridian, the character of the country. is. much 
the same. The Llano Estacado ‘is crossed farther 
north, after which the route is intersected by the 
northern tributaries of the’ Colorado, 'whilé ‘the 
Boundary Commission crossed the southern ones. 
Thence he follows the Brazos and Washita rivers. 
The country here from the Pecos to the Red river, 
except across the plain referred to, is well watered, 
with timber bordering most of the streams, many 
of which have valleys or bottoms well adapted for 
cultivation. This belt of country, which is watered 
by the Colorado; the Upper Brazos and the Red 
river, projects three hundred miles or more beyond 
the generally acknowledged limit of population 
west of the Mississippi, thereby ‘lessening thé dis- 
tance of desert to be crossed in order to reach the 
Rio Grande. For this ‘reason, therefore, the south- 
ern route along the line ‘traced, has advantages’ 
over the central one in having a much narrower 
belt of woodless and waterless country to pass 
over, while the whole distance is about the same. 

The next advantage of the southern ‘liné, and a’ 
most important one, is, that the summit’ level of 
El Paso is from 3,800 to'4,000 feet above ‘the level 
of the sea, while that of the Central or Albu-' 
querque route, near the 35th parallel is, according’ 
to the Pacific railroad reports, not far from 7,000 
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feet. The temperature at these two ts cor- 
responds with the difference in elevation. At Al- 
buquerque the mercury sinks below zero, and the 
Rio Grande is sometimes frozen over, so that per- 
sons may cross on the ice. At El Paso it has 
never been known to sink as low as zero. The 
Boundary Commission wintered there in 1850-’51, 
which was pronounced the coldest ever known 
there. Snow fell once or twice at night, but dis- 
appeared the day following before noon, and the 
mercury sank on a single occasion to 10°. 

These conclusions are not new, as the same 
opinion was expressed in my ‘Personal Narrative,” 
a report of explorations connected with the Boun- 
dary Commission, published immediately on the 
return of that body from the survey of the line. 
In volume I., of that work, page 139, in speaking 
of the district east of the Rio Grande, it is stated 
that— 

“The country is well adapted for a wagon road, 
and equally so for a railway. From Fredericks- 
burg. in Texas, all the way to the Rio Grande, 
there is a natural road, which, as a whole, is better 
than one-half the roads in the United States west 
of the Mississippi. Very little has been done to 
this road, of nearly 600 miles, to render it what it 
is; and a little labor where the streams are crossed, 
with a bridge across the Pecos, which could be 
constructed with ease and at a small expense, 
Lo make the whole of it equal to our best turn- 
P es,” 

In continuation of my remarks on the practica- 
bility of constructing a great wagon road near the 
parallel of 32°, I suggested the necessity of sink- 
ing wells at certain places, and further stated, as 
my belief, from what I had heard from Mexicans 
who had traveled the country between the Pecos 
and the Rio Grande, that water could be found in 
other places, not then known to travelers, thereby 
removing one of the greatest obstacles in crossing 
this arid region. 

The district of the country bordering on the Rio 
Grande at El Paso is the widest and richest por- 
tion at the bottom lands along that stream, and 
hence capable of sustaining a larger population 
than at any other point. The strip of bottom land 
known as the ‘“ Mesilla Valley,” though not one- 
half the extent of that south of El Paso, is also 
valuable ; and at Dona Ana, as well as a few miles 
to the north, the bottom lands again expand into 
a broad plain, admirably adapted to artificial irri- 
gation and agriculture; and consequently to the 
sustaining of a larger population than is elsewhere 
to be found in that vicinity. Indeed it may with 
truth be asserted that the richest portion of the 
valley of the Rio Grande lies between the parallels 
of 30 deg. 80 min. and 88 deg. El Paso lies in 81 
deg. 45 min. Of the extent of the culturable 
valley near the parallel of 35 deg. I am not pre- 
pared to speak with confidence. 

I will now speak of the country west of the 
Rio Grande near the parallel of 35 degrees, near 
which theJcontemplated mail route is to run.— 
This district was frequently crossed and re-crossed 
by myself personally, as well as by various en- 
gineering parties of the Boundary Commission. 
To avail ourselves of the few watering places.then 
known we followed the Rio Grande to Santa Bar- 
bara, thence westwardly to Cooke’s Spring. Our 
surveying parties, which followed the line of 32 
degrees, 22 min., found springs at several places 
between Dona Ana and Cooke’s Spring, and in 
their various reconnoissances discovered water in 
many places not marked on the map or known to 
travelers, Proceeding west, the Rio Mimbres and 
a copious spring called Ojo de Vaca follow at in- 
tervals of 10 and 12 miles. 

Westward from Ojo de Vaca the vast region ex- 
tending to Tucsom was entirely unknown, and I 
am not aware was ever traversed by any party of 
white men previous to 1851, when it became 
necessary that our Commission should penetrate it. 
When Col. Cooke was here in 1847, with the batta- 
lion, on his march to California, his guide, Leroux, 
was afraid to cross it, not knowing of the existence 
of water there. He therefore advised the Colonel 
to take a southwesterly course to the Guadalupe 
Pass in Sonora, thence to the San Pedro River, 


’ 





Tucson, and the Gila. Col. Cooke took his route 
and opened a way, which has since been laid 
down on the maps as Cooke’s Road, while the dis- 
trict avoided by him is designated ‘‘as an open 
prairie and a good route, if water can be found.” 
Such was simply the “ belief’ of Leroux. In 
entering upon this unknown district we had many 
fears, yet, with a train of both heavily-laden 
wagons and pack mules, we took a course due 
west from Ojo de Vaca, and found in the Burro 
mountains, fifteen miles distant, an abundance of 
water and a small stream which I think extended 
to the Gila. We had followed a ravine for five 
miles through the mountains, and supposed we 
should be obliged to retrace our steps; yet after, 
searching an hour or two, we found a passage 
through the mountains for our wagons, without 
using a spade or encountering any steep ascent or 
descent. ; 

Thus the whole party of the-survey -of the line 
to its western extremity, and that for the survey 
of the Gila, as well as one of the Rio Grande divi- 
sions, with their loaded wagons, pack-mules, a 
herd of 25 oxen and 150 sheep, traversed this un- 
known region, crossing mountains, ridges, open 
plains and desert wastes, without losing or crippling 
a wagon; without suffering for the want of water, 
which was always found at convenient distances, 
until the River San Pedro and Gila was reached: 
In some cases where no water was seen, we dug 
for it, and in every instance we found it near the 
surface. In every mountain range defiles easy of 
access, with gradual ascents and descents, were 
everywhere found by diverging a little to the right 
or left. Grass, too, for our large train of mules, 
horses, cattle and sheep was always found in 
abundance. When encamping on the woodless 
plains there was a deficiency in firewood, but when 
near the mountains or streams there was plenty. 
Sometimes we were put to a little inconvenience 
to find wood, water and grass at once; but I saw 
enough to satisfy me that a party exploring for the 
purpose, and not confined to a particular line, 
could find all these necessaries in abundance, and 
at convenient distances from the Rio Grande to the 
valley of the Santa Cruz. 

The valley of the Santa Cruz is the richest, and, 
though quite limited in breadth, contains more 
land suitable for agricultural purposes, than any 
between the Rio Grande and the Pacific, within 
the belt between the 8lst parallel and the Gila. 
Here, too, near Santa Cruz, Tubac, TuMacabovi 
and Tucson, are forests of mesquit, and the only 
considerable tracts of woodland (the mountains 
excepted) in this large district. In this valley are 
some of the oldest Missionary establishments in 
America, Mareo de Niza and Coronado having 
traversed this valley and made known its advan- 
tages before the year 1550. Such is the superior 
excellence of this valley as compared with the 
other portions of the so-called “Gadsden Pur- 
chase,” lying west of the Rio Grande Valley, that 
it should be made available for as many stations 
as possible on the contemplated mail route. It 
contains the chief population of the district; is 
traversed by an excellent road; it opens the most 
direct and best route to Sonora, and is bounded 
on the east by the Santa Rita and other mountains 
known to abound in iron as well as the precious 
metals. The valley of San Pedro is admirably 
adapted for grazing, but not for agricultural pur- 


es. 

It will thus appear that this entire district, from 
the Rio Grande, to the Colorado, with its broad, 
open gravely plains, is admirably adapted for either 
a great wagon road or arailway. From Tucson to 
the Gila is a desert of ninety miles without water. 
This desert is as hard as marble and perfectly 
level. Midway, at the Picasha, is a depression 
where water is often found, and where it would be 
advisable to sink wells. Twelve miles south of the 
Gila are similar cavities. 

At the Pimo villages, on the Gila, is a fine agri- 
cultural district, consisting of a plain more than 
twenty miles in length by four in width, which for 
ages have been cultivated by the semi-civilized 
Indians. -Immediately to the north of this is an 
other largeand excellent agricultural district, bor- 
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dering on the Salinas, which enters the Gali seven 


miles below the Pimo villages. The river is much 
larger than the Gila. I traced its course for about 
forty miles, and found its bottom lands intersected 
in all directions by ancient irrigating canals ; while 
the numerous tumuli, mounds and crumbling 
edifices of a race now passed away, show that it 
once sustained a large population. 

The Gila would be followed by a road for about 
180 miles, to Fort Yuma, at the junction with the 
Colorado, chiefly on the adjacent plateau, which is 
hard and level. The bottom varies in width, and 
in many places hears a heavy growth of cotton 
wood, The Colorado, which is crossed by ferries, 
might easily be bridged. Here, again, isa wide 
valley or bottom, susceptible of a high degree of 
cultivation. . This, too, is marked by the remains 
of irrigaiing canals, first dug by the aboriginal 
tribes, and subsequently by the old Spaniards 
who had a mission here. : 

We now reach the California desert, about one 
hundred miles across. This is very hard and level, 
with occasional spots of sand. It is entirely des- 
titute of wood, and nearly so of grass. Water in 
the dry season is only to be obtained by digging, 


This is found at Cooke’s Wells, Alamo Mucho and . 


Sackett’s Wells. By sinking large wells, it could 
doubtless, be found in any quantity desirable. In 
seasons When the Colorado overflows its banks, its 
waters fill large basins in the desert, where it 
sometimes remains two or three years before it is 
entirely absorbed by the sands or evaporated by 
the sun. Carisa Creek, a small stream, which, 
after flowing a few miles, is lost in the sands, 
furnishes water in the driest seasons. From this 
point to San Diego there is not only water at con- 
venient distances, but an abundance of grass. 

The route here described from Eastern Texas 
is taken by numbers of emigrant trains, except 
that portion of it from the Rio Grande to the Santa 
Cruz valley, which, until the Boundary Commis- 
sion followed it, was unknown. The emigrants 
took Cooke’s road, which was a hundred miles 
longer. On my return from California, we met 
emigrant parties every day after leaving the Gila, 
and, in one instance a drove of 17,000 sheep, all 
bound to San Francisco. 

As these remarks have already been too much 
extended, I forbear mentioning other and niore 
minute particulars of the advantages which may 
be claimed for the Southern route. From what 
has been stated, it is evident that the region over 
which it is to pass, is not the paradise which some 
have claimed for it; but poor as it is in many re- 
spects, it is infinitely better, and preserits more 
advantages for a great national highway, than any 
yet discovered to California. 

Joun R. Bartiett. 





Atlanta and La Grange Railroad. 
Through the politeness of the Superintendent of 
this Company, George G. Hull, Esq., we are in re- 
ceipt of a report of their operations for the year 
ending 1st July last. 


The gross earnings were.... .... ...- $317,770 31 
The expenses were.... ss... 


__ 


Leaving a net profit .......... $191,892 80° 


The expenses are about 89 per cent. of the 
earnings, showing that the Superintendent has 
worked the road with strict economy. The busi- 
ness of the road, as compared with last year, ex- 
hibits an increase of $39,646 87, and this in the 
face of a decrease of 11,288 in number of bales 
of cotton transported. This deficiency has-been 
supplied principally by the down transporta- 
tion of whiskey from Tennessee and Cherokee to 
Montgomery and Columbus, a business which, 
Mr. Hull says, is rapidly increasing. In regard to 
the financial condition of the company, President 
King remarks : 


“The excellent location of our road, its low cost 
and small capital, its freedom from all floating 








. 125,877 51° 
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debt, its available surplus, and full outfit, place it 
upon a footing of security as an investment, which 
few roads have ever had, and few now enjoy. The 
unpromising condition and general distrust of rail- 
road enterprise as an investment, should have but 
little influence upon the appreciation of ours. But 
few roads have had the same advantages, and but 
few are likely to secure such hereafter. It was 
built at a period of low prices for labor and mate- 
rial, and was well built for cash and at cash prices, 
and perhaps no instance can be found, where so 
much has been accomplished in railroad enter- 
prise, with the same expenditure of money. We 
made no jobbing contracts at high prices; sold no 
securities at a discount; and paid no premiums 
for money. Our contracts and purchases were ail 
for cash, and the work was paid for when it was 
done. With: these advantages, the stockholders 
need feel but little apprehension of any future de- 
preciation of their property. Few railroads have 
been built upon the same principle, and yet, no 
road should be built upon any other, if intended 
to be valuable as an investment.”—Sav. News. 


Muscogee Railroad. 
We are in receipt of the last report of this com- 
pany, being for their fiscal year ending 31st July. 
The receipts from all sources from August, 1856, 
to 31st July, 1857, have been as follows: 





From freight earnings.............. $108,822 18 
vt” Nihil TTS LEER Spe 56,079 94 
«mail MR ne namenee 7,884 51 
io GEE SiGe 646k. neds casa cdue 1,266 07 


“ other sources, including divid- 
ends from other roads, inter- 
ip Mlicesssn-es hake. an 

$177,808 48 
The expenses for the year have been 
as follows: 
Transportation expenses 


. $69,552 39 
Road 


.. 48,836 56 





113,388 95 


Balance net earnings.......... $64,419 53 
To which add balance earnings Aug. 1, 
1856 eevee Ceeeeee eeeeee eee oe eeee 39,192 60 
$193,612 13 
From which has been paid 
Dividend No. 6, of 4 per 
GONE. Si ceic co ccece cocsQaaeee OO 
Dividend No. 7 of 4 per ct. 22,364 00 
Dividend on Scrip returned 


since last report........ 70 00 
One year’s interest at 7 per 

cent. Preferred Stock... 3,445 75 
One year’s interest at 8 per 

cent, Guarantied Stock. 4,800 00 
One year’s int’st on $249,- 

000 Bonds ............ 17,430 00 


Amount of Real Estate ac- 

count for Superintend’t’s 

House, burnt about three 

years since, transferred 
to profit and loss account 1,520 80 
———._ 71,994 55 


Leaving a balance of.......... $31,617 58 

This road, in common with all the other roads in 
the State, has suffered from the short crop of cotton, 
the decrease on that article alone amounting to 
$18,285 40, It has also suffered from an increase 
in the cost of provisions, and in fact all kinds of 
railroad supplies. The force employed on repairs 
has been largely increased, producing as a neces- 
sary Consequence, an increase in the consumption 
of material. These causes have augmented the 
expenses $14,124 61. 

This outlay was deemed essentially necessary, 
and was taken into consideration in the early part 
of the year, when in all probability the receipts 
of the road would exceed the previous year, An 





idea of the extent of the repairs may be formed 
from the statement of the Superintendent, that 
about 22 miles of superstructure have been used. 
A large portion of these expenses are properly 
charged to construction, but it was wisely deter- 
mined to put the whole amount to Dr. of expenses, 
in preference to increasing the stock and not pay 
their usual dividend. It must have been a trying 
thing to have thus decided, but time will convince, 
doubtless, that such was the correct policy. 


We now reach a portion of the Report, in which 
our citizens are deeply interested, viz: the amal- 
gamation of the Muscogee and South-Western 
roads,—a project which is urged with so much 
force, that we annex the President’s remarks upon 
the subject entire : 


“The next subject deserving your consideration 
should be the best means of managing your road 
with economy and profit. It is too short to be ad- 
vantageously conducted under a distinct and inde- 
pendent organization. It should be united with 
the main line connecting with it; and I would 
therefore recommend, if it meets your approbation 
and the approbation of the stockholders of the 
South-Western Railroad Company, that your road 
be added to, and become a part of the South- 
Western Railroad, and that your stock be merged 
in the common stock of that road, upon equitable 
terms. It may be objected that this arrangement 
would loose your power over the road which you 
have built. As properly remarked in the Report 
of your former able President, you have but little 
power under a separate organization. Being but 
one-sixth part of the entire line to Savannah, you 
will necessarily be under the influence of the large 
portion of the line, and would have more weight 
as individual stockholders in a connection with 
the South-Western Company, than you can possibly 
exert uuder a separate organization. The whole 
line would be conducted by one President and one 
Superintendent, producing system and regularity 
upon the line for the benefit of the whole—by 
which arrangement economy, certainty and des- 
patch would be promoted. This proposition has 
been concurred in by the present Board of Direc- 
tors, and is therefore presented for your considera- 
tion and action. It is proper here to remark, that 
the Legislature, at its last session, passed an Act 
authorizing the amalgamation and consolidation 
of your stock with the South-Western Railroad 
Company, upon a vote of two-thirds of the stock 
of each Company.”’—Sav. News. 





Chicago, towa and Nebraska Railroad. 
For the purpose of showing the actual business 
of the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska railroad, we 
have taken some pains to procure the statements 
from the books of the company. After taking 
into consideration the fact of the road being com- 
pleted but twenty miles, and that into a country 
comparatively new, we infer that the showing is 
one very flattering for its future prospects : 
Statement of Income of the Chicago, Iowa and 
Nebraska Railroad, to July 1st, and from July 
1st, to August 1st, 1857, 


Passengers to July Ist...... 62. ..seee $1,325 59 
Freight Gr seeaice cudrdewe 1,680 85 
Ferry GU = seeucenaesaceta 732 79 
Total..... é sdonaiaed eummaaeden $3,749 23 
Passengers for month of July .$1,288 90 
Freight do. . 1,192 62 
Ferry do. 468 60 
Pete cade ccsece csdecs ict ves BSR 
Total income... 200 cevces cevese $0,009 SO 


Statement of the amount of HS shipped west 
over the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad 
during the month of July, 1857. 

Merchandise, Ibs.....00 ..s00+ eeeeee +++ 263,271 

Agricultural tools... -eese secees vee .. 48,614 


Total numer of ycunds........++311,884 





Lumber in feet .. .... ..cese ceceee cee e+ 580) 044 

Lath tn bamches «oo oss ccccccccd ects cue > ae 

RR er: 129 

Statement of the number of Passengers passed the 
Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad during 
the month of July, 1857. 


Passengers East .... 2... secs seccees 
De, Wath ccccre cnsesr oes oenkinedad 


 —_ e@eee 8 ee eee eee eeee e888 . 2,067 


It is intended that by the commencement of the 
month of September, the road will be completed 
to Yankee Run, a distance of forty miles from 
Clinton, at which time the business of the road 
must be largely increased. It will be seen by the 
above figures, that the business for the month of 
July is nearly as much as for all the time preced- 
ing.—Clinton Herald, August 15th. 


eeeese 1,053 
1,014 





} Little Rock and Memphis Railroad. 

The first step of the steam locomotive on Ar- 
kansas soil, was taken yesterday by the “Little 
Rock,” which ran out from Hopefield to the end 
of the laid track, under steam. A beginning has 
been made, A voice has been uttered, disturbing 
the solitude of the d old woods, whose echoes 
will not be stilled, until the decree which civyiliza- 
tion has proclaimed shall find its fulfilment on the 
shores of the far-off Pacific. Westward the car 
of progress holds its way, urged onward by the 
tireless energies of the omnipotent steam engime, 

A beginning has been made, in solid, real 
earnest. The difficult first step has been accom- 
plished. “Time, -Faith and Energy” will do the 
rest, 

The locomotive now on the track will immense- 
ly facilitate the operations of the company in car- 
rying out iron and other material on the road, and 
in supplying the hands employed in laying down 
the track. The officers in charge of the enter- 
prise are men of energy, intelligence and integrity. 
Let them be strengthened by the popular sympa- 
thy and confidence. Our friends over in Arkansas 
may do much to aid them. Let every one put 
his shoulder to the wheel, in*whatever way it may 
be found useful.— Memphis Bulletin, August 25th, 





Warped Surfaces. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal, 

Having seen in the brief reports of the daily 
proceedings of the Am. Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, now sitting at Montreal, 
that a paper was read by Professor Gillespie on 
Warped Surfaces, as relating to the formula for 
the computation of those irregular figures that oc- 
cur in railroad excavations and embankments, I 
was reminded of some investigations I made of 
the problem several years ago. The original 
model, made during a winter evening in 1851, with 
the aid only of a pen-knife and a bit of sand paper, 
having been preserved among my papers (more 
by chance than design) is herewith inclosed to 
you. This little and imperfect model was so sug- 
gestive to my mind at the time of a clear demon- 
stration of the problem that I gave the subject re 
further immediate attention, being satisfied that 
the method of computation I made use of for 
warped figures was correct. 

Subsequently, at different times, as I have had 
leisure, I have recurred to the subject and con- 
firmed the demonstration by a different analytical 
process. Having familiarized myself with the 
problem and attained the object I had in view— 
not doubting that many other engineers had ac- 
complished the same thing—it had thus been 
nearly forgotten until brought to mind by the no- 
tice of the proceedings of the Scientific Associa- 
tion. 





As a problem that commonds itself to the con 








sideration of so learned a body of men, it is not 


inappropriate, perhaps, to notice a seeming cd-in- 
cidence that has occurred in regard to it. I say, 
seeming co-incidence, for I do not as yet know the 
’ exact nature of Prof. Gillespie’s demonstration, 
only ‘the fact that such a demonstration was pre- 


gentéd to the Association having appeared; but/ 


whatever it may be, it is doubtless as entirely ori- 


ginal with the Professor (for aught’ I'know) as| 


mine is with me. I do not wish to be understood 
as alluding to the matter now, to claim any credit 
to myself, or to detract anything from the merit. 
due Prof. G. 

The following is a brief description of the ac- 
companying model, which may suffice for the 
present object. Should time permit, and the sub- 
ject be deemed of sufficient interest, I will, at a 


future day, prepare the subsequent demonstrations || 


and submit them for publication. 























The model is composed of three pieces, which 
when put together in position make up the figure 
abed,efgh. The plane acge passed diagonally 


through the figure, cuts it into two equal prisms, | | 
One of these prisms | ' 


abc, efgandacd, egh. 
(aed, efg) is subdivided by supposing the 
perpendicular line cd passed along the diagonal 
line’ de, and the line ¢g until it falls into and co- 
incides with the oblique line eg, forming the two 
wedge-shaped figures. abc, eg and egh, cd, hav- 
ing the warped surface in common ‘cj gekd gen- 
erated by the line cd, in passing from its perpen- 
dicular position at: one ‘end of the figures, to the 
oblique position eg at the other end. This being 
understood, in proceeding to a demonstration we 
may detach and discard the prism not subdivided, 
(it being the exact counterpart, in all respects, of 
the subdivided one,) and examine only the two 
wedge-shaped figures. In‘these figures lie ‘all'the 
difficulties that have been supposed to surround 
the question of warped surfaces. If an accurate’ 
method can be found and demonstrated to give 
the solidity or cubical quantity of each or either, 
the problem is solved. Now, looking at the figure, 
or model, nothing would seem to be easier or more 
simple, It is obvious that the areas of the oppo- 
site triangular ends of the two figures, acd and 
¢gh, are equal, also that their middle areas, or 
eotions, ¢47 and jk1, are equal, they having 
qual bases, 1% and x7, and a common perpendi- 
salar or altitude 7/. Continuing the comparison 
of'areas, from the middle towards the ends, it will 
be found that all intermediate areas of the other 
figure on the opposite side of the middle, at equal 
distances from it, and that the ends of each figure 
opposite the equal triangular ends terminate 're- 
spectively in a line or @ (zero). The two figures 
then having the same, or a common length, it 
must follow that they are equal as to solidity or 
cubical content,—or that each is equal to one-nalf 
of the prism in which they are contained. 
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surfaces; but the demonstrations I have ‘made are 
equally applicable to,all the irregularities of warp- 
ed figures' that occur in excavations and embank- 
‘ments,: or in ‘lock walls, abutments and. other 
‘structures ‘of masonry. be 
Ossinning, August 22d, 1857. 





‘ South-Western Railroad of Georgia. 
In the Journat of August 29th, we gave an 
‘abstract of the last Annual Report of the South- 
Western: railroad of Georgia, from proof sheets 
sent us in advance of publication. Since then we 
have received the full report containing the Bal- 
ance sheet of the Company, which was omitted in 
the copy from which the abstract was made up. 
We give below a copy of the balance sheet : 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements of the 
Funds of the South- Western Railroad Company, 
to August 1st, 1857. 
RECEIPTS. 


Received for capital stock. ..:..... $1,399,100 00 
Funds for extension of road, etc.... - 197,249 09 
Bond account “‘issued”’,. 6... 6266 ‘,. . 414,000 -00 
Interest account, etc.......... in divans 27,292 38 


370,777 88 
10,692 70 
1,019 86 


Earnings since August Ist...... 2.5 
Central Railroad account... .. 60... 
Muscogee Railroad . do, .....4.. 

Savannah & Augusta Railroad pass- 


|} ADO ACCOURE Vo ceveica ces vesebe’s 103 55 

Macon.and Western Railroad freight- 
BECOUNE-4 . wasieesicee cee set bee. 167. 335 
'hompson’s stage line .... 6... 00. 18 65 
Premium and discount.... ......4; 446 92 
Unclaimed dividends, Nos. 1 to 9... 480 00 
Profit and 1088-65... sis wees oek beds 170,268 20 
$2,591,616 56 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

a ae eerie ele ieadapenateae & | $1,425,658 24 
Locomotive engines, cars, etc...... 291,073 21 
Tron plates aud spikes .,.........- 38,016 42 
Curtent ‘expenses... ..3. woes estes 165,316 58 
Interest account, etc. ...... 06.6... 29,060°-02 
General passenger depot ........°.. 27,986 28 
Wayne, hos. 8., Ford’g Agent....: 21 06 
eters IO AONE oc ac S55 2.00 ac 44,172 00 
tock in other companies :........ 176,400 00 
Rails and chairs for Albany depot. . 6,528 80 
Extension’ accounts.... 0... .....5. 28,615 90 
MMRING son's Fade osc oak Kee Ne 858,768 05 








. 2,591,616 56 
| The balance consists of— 
Cash on hand as per cash book ........ $4,591 48 
Cash on deposit at C, R. R. 


Pn seen bs any andicte deck $56,472 57 
Cash on deposit at Marine 
| Bank Agency, ...........- 14,258 65 


ash on deposit at American 
| Exchange Bank, N. York. 2,062 13 


72,788 35 


Bills receivable........... $183 00 
Do. “Extension. 281,255 22 
—————— 281,388 22 


$358,768. 05 





Jacksonville and Alton Railroad. 

, We are glad to learn, says the Alton Courier, 
that the work on this road progresses steadily, and 
that a large force is now at work on the line. We 
learn that. over three hundred men are at work, 
north of Whitehall, several hundred between 
hitehall and Carrollton and south of Carrollton, 
and that a heavy force is now at work on the 
Biasa. There must be, in all, over one thousand 
men now at work, and we understand it is intend-, 
edi to largely increase the present force... .. 
| The weather the past month has been very favor. 





This applies to the simplest form of warped 





time to great advantage.. In.another year one may 

reasonably expect to visit our friends ‘in thé several 

towns on the route riding after the “iron horse,” | 
‘Savannah, Albany and Gulf Railroad. 
TheSavannah; Albany and Gulf. Railroad hag 





‘|beén’ completed across ~the Altamaha River 


The Savannah Morning News gives the following 
particulars in regard to that, line: 

We have been furnished with the data of Mr. EB, 
L. Heriot, the Chief Engineer of the Company, 
which will be found of interest now, as the road ig 
fairly across the Altamaha and running into Wa 
county. 

The. country through which this road passes is 
generally favorable for the construction of a rail- 
road, except.at the crossings of the rivers, which 
have extensive swamps.on each side of ' them; re- 
quiring a large amount of trestle-work. 

The first river crossed is. the Little Ogeechee, 814 
miles from the city, . The swamp here is crossed 
by 1,800 feet of trestle-work, and the channel of 
the river by a very.simple style of Truss bridge, 
with 30 feet spans. In the centre of the river there 
is a revolving draw, with two openings of 30 feet 
each. jpeieists. 

The Great Ogeechee is 16 miles from Savannah, 
There are here 11,560 feet of trestle.work, equal to 
two miles. The channel of the river is crossed by 
‘a truss bridge 1,000 feet in Jength, with a draw 
similar to that over the Little Ogeechee. These 
can be operated by ore man. This trestle work 
runs for some distance over a rice field, the rows 
being continued under the track. The rice seemed 
in very good condition, so far as we could judge in 
passing. 

In the Altamaha Swamp, there are 278-100 miles 
of trestle work. ‘The first is at Morgan Lake, 
which is 700 feet’ wide and 25 feet deep. This was 
doubtless at one time the bed of the river. The 
bottom is rock, in which holes were drilled to sup- 
port the foundation of the trestles. 

From Morgan Lake to the east bank of the river 
there are 134 miles of continuous trestle work, 
varying from 18 to 27 feet in height. The last 
half mile of this work is Styled first-class , trestle, 
and is most securely braced and bolted together 
with iron. 

The bridge across the Altamaha, (Town’s Truss) 
is 560 feet long, supported on five brick piers, 40 
feet above the water. These pieces are,31 feet 2 
inches by 14. feet, 2 inches at the base, and batter 
up to the top, where they are 24 by 7 feet. The 
dark and dismal appearance usually presented in 
passing through long covered bridges, is obviated 
in this by a number of windows tastefully arranged 
throughout its entire length. The brick of, which 
these piers are built was made on the bluff just at 
the end of the bridge. eS 

After crossing the Altamaha the road strikes a 
high bluff. Here our train stopped and we all 
went a little way down the bank in order to get a 
good view of the bridge and the trestle work 
stretching away through the swamp on the other 
side. We all then walked away across the bridge 
to examine more closely its construction. It seems 
that no pains have been spared to render it strong 
and substantial. Returning to the west bank, we 
spent a short time in inspecting the settlement of 
Doctor Town. There is nothing remarkable about 
it, except the fact’ that it has great room for im- 
proversent. It will, however, probably be'a place 
of some.trade, now that it hasbeen brought into 
communication with the world by railroad, 

The work on the line of road beyond the Altama- 
ha is progressing rapidly. The grading is already 
finished ‘to the Little Satilla, a distance of 20 miles, ° 
except.about. one wile, and the Co. have iron on ' 
hand. sufficient to lay the track that distance. The 
bridge, across the Little Satilla will be completed 


tin about 10 or 15 days, and it is expected that by 


the 1st of December the trains’ will be running 
across that river.into Wayne county, at:the “ initial 
point” of the Main Trunk road.. A party.are. now. 
gaged in locating thirty-two miles beyond this, , 
point, which will be put ander contract immediate- 





16, and the contractors have wsed the favorable 


I i ‘ 
ly, Whiy will bring the road to the’ point of june- 


ait weet eee oe ew oOePeage 2 L© peel eS 
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tion with the line of the Brunswick and Florida 
road, about eight miles’ south of Waresboro’, a dis- 
tance of 104 miles from Savannah. 





Railroads in England. ’ 

‘Some day the philosophy of railways will be 
better understood than it can be said to be now. 
Who make them? For what purpose? On what 
theory or design? It is true, that-dike many of 
the marvels of nature, like granite ranges, coral 
reefs, sand banks and rivers, eccentric as they are, 
they are found very useful. But it requires as 
much of an argument to prove one of our great 
British railways a work of wisdom and beneficence 
as to prove the same of nature; which in one place 
does not give you a drop of water for five hundred 
miles, in another deafens you with cataracts rush- 
ing to the-sea, enough to slake ten million thirsts, 
fertilize as many acres, and turn ten thousand 
mills. We approach such subjects with reverence, 
and it behooves us to prostrate ourselves before the 
inscrutable mystery of our British railways. | For 
example, take the train on the Great Western in 
which you came up the other. day—say, Monday 
afternoon, a good day for traffic, and, as it hap- 
pened, a fine one, . As it rushed into your station, 
a good deal behind time, how you wished that it 
and a dozen. like it were now starting hourly: or 
daily trom Calcutta to Delhi! The wish is a pious 
one, for even Mr. Bright has pronounced that the 
revolt must be suppressed. But there you saw a 
dozen or a score of carriages,—the first-class capa- 
ble. of holding with comfort, or rather luxury, 
twenty-four passengers ; the second class capable 
of holding twice or thrice as many. You have 
your choice of seats, for half a dozen compart- 
ments are quite empty, and the rest nearly so. 
The immense caravan flies through the air, and 
lands you at Paddington, where it. disgorges. its 
passengers, They form a little knot on the plat- 
form, and you then see that one first and one 
second-class carriage could have brought .the 
whole patch. This is a pleasant sight fora share- 
holder; a good, honest, aboriginal shareholder ; 
the worthy old gentleman who took his ten. or 
twenty shares before a sod was: turned or a bit of 
scrip was issued ; who has watched the undertak- 
ing with paternal interest, attended its meeting, 
kept himself up to its growing obligations checked 
its accounts, and ‘been a highly intelligent and 
deeply sensitive, though absolutely powerless, 
spectator. Can he tell us what the Great Western 
was made for; on what principle, or for whose 
benefit? Nota bitof it. This is the very puzzle 
that clouds the soft sunset of his mind. He has a 
file of reports and calculations; he has written 
to us a dozen letters; he has concentrated on the 
subject an ordinary intelligence; but he can-no 
more tell you what and whom: the Great Western 
was made for, than for what and whom Siberia 
wasmade. That desert of ice and mud was clearly 
not made to be a Russian prison; and the Great 
Western as clearly was not made for either stock- 
holders or passengers. 

But, besides witnessing the enormous promise 
and ridiculous result we have described at the 
Paddington station, our supposed shareholder has 
also received by post the half-yearly report, and 
heard the remarks of shrewd observers and, candid 
friends on the subject... Hoping against hope, he 
has retained: his- shares, and has not, therefore, 
quite shaken off his faith in directors and engi- 
neers. This time last year he received from them 
golden promises and a.dividend of 24¢ per cent., 
which disposed him to believe them; and, though 
there were people who went ‘about’ wickedly in- 
sinuating that the Great Western ought not.to pay 
one farthing of dividend, he thought he probably 
should have some ‘kind of warning before’ things 
canié to that pass. Our confiding shareholder, 
however, has just been informed that the dividend 
has. already, in one short twelve month, dropped 
to 1 per cent. Why is this, if dividend is always 
paid out of .revenue, and revenue is the difference 
between annual expenses and annual réturns? 
The answer is not satisfactory. The drop from 5 


something is said about ‘‘a stagnation;” but to 
certain: incidents ‘in the capital account - which 
ought by rights to have nothing to do with the 


_|revenue, ox.only in the proportion to twenty-.to 


one, or thereabouts. The state of the capital ac- 
count, alleged to explain this sudden downfall of 
dividend, is the completion of nirety-one miles of 
new railway. Till they were completed, it appears, 
all the outgoings, including interest on capital sub- 
scribed or borrowed from them, were charged on 
the capital account. | 

Once completed and in operation, that interest 
is charged on the revenue account, and, on the 
showing of the Directors, the best showing ‘they 
can make, it devours at once threé-fifths of the 
revenue. The consolation offered to the shareholder 
is, that these ninety-one miles of new railway will 
some day pay their expenses, Which already are 
serious, involving twenty-six new stations and 
working charges on the same ‘scale as those of the 
main line. The Directors, however, don’t seem to 
show much faith. in their own promises, for: they 
have apologies in reserve. in case their promises 
should not be believed. ‘“ The new lines were 
matters of necessity.” For our part, we fear this’ 
is the safer plea of the two, for, true or not, at 
all events, it is not liable-to confutation by the 
event. What do the unbiassed, undeluded public, 
think of the probability of the tweity miles of 
new line from Salisbury to Warminster turning 
out profitable by supplying the neat littie city of 
Salisbury with coal? What do they think of the 
fifty-three miles of new line from Frome to Wey- 
mouth paying some day by the increased influx of 
visitors to George the III.’s: favorite watering- 
place? What will.make the nine miles from 
Bathampton to Bradford pay? As for the half- 
dozen little forks.and branches, no doubt they are 
very convenient to the people of Uxbridge. Henley, 
and Melksham; but will the increase of traftic 
cover the interést on the capital sunk and the’ in- 
creased working expenses; that is the share- 
holder’s question. The answer given in the report 
is not encouraging. The number of miles opened 
in the first half of last year was 366 ; the, number 
opened in the first half of this -year 457. 

This is an increase“of somewhere about twenty- 
five per. cent. The receipts of the two periods, 
however, have only increased from £704,650 to 
£768,954, which is not ten per cent. But even this 
insufficient, increase of receipts wholly disappears 
when the working -expenses are deducted., The 
net revenue for the two periods becomes respec- 
tively £422,569 and £419,618 ; that is; the real 
revenue on the 457 miles in less than that on the 
366. When the interest on the new capital expen- 
diture is further deducted, and the account made 
out as fairly as the present state of railway con- 
science will allow: it: results that the disposable 
balance for the dividefid, which this time last year 
was set down at £109,732, is this year no more 
than £50,197. 

It is evident, then, that the interest of the share- 
holder is not promoted by the rapid addition of 
hundreds of miles of new rail, through ‘ agricultu- 
ral districts,” from coal pits to cathedral towns, ‘to 
‘‘ rich beds of iron ore,” aud to every little bit of a 
town that does not take a\twenty minutes’ driye to 
the station. Every such branch and every such 
town contributes.its carriages;'be they full or emp- 
‘ty, which must be attached to the main train, and 
dragged all the way up to London, and all the. way 
down to Land’s End, Milford Haven, orLancashire. 
When these accumulated trains exceed the pow- 
ers of the locomotives, the activity of the company’s 
servant’s, or the capabilities of the gradients and 
inclines, then itsis necessary to have other trains 
for the greater distanees, and we have the varieties 
of Parliamentary trains, stoppings trains, mail 
trains, fast trains, express trains, and excursion 
trains, besides ordinary luggage trains, coal trains, 
cattle: trains; and ballast trains, ‘The amount of 
time-keéping, shunting, siding, stopping, and’ 'sig- 
nalling required for the running of so,many differ- 
‘ent'sorts of trains on one line of rails, passes ordi- 
ueny. ‘belief, and even the extraordinaty powers of 
rauway We, 





per cent. per annum to 2 per cent. is ascribed, not 
to the fluctuations of revenue and traffic, though | 


ials. a. 1H Zo) @ 'upeeas lees eos 
There will be accidents when so many unwieldy 


trains are to be run with such nicety within twen- 
ty-four hours; and there are more accidents than 
the public are aware of. Every now and then a 
huge train declines to be dragged at more thant 

certain rate, or obstinately refuses to be ignomini- 
ously shelved into a siding till an express train has 
passed by, or rolls over an embankment in a thun- 
der-storm, as one did tne other day beyond Swan- 
sed. It cannot be for the interest of the passenger 
to have the line filled with huge unmanageable 
trains always running into one another, nor can it be 


‘for the ‘interest of. the shareholder thatevery, little 


town should have its branch, and expectto run 
anywhere on the main line without changing its 
carriages. ‘At all events; the process has gone. far 
enough: and, now that the Great Western dividend 
has sunk to 1 per cent,, with some very respectable 
authorities declaring that even that is paid out of 
capital, it is‘ probable that the company will be 
content to develop the traflic of the existing mileage 
without asking for: more. But the shareholders 
must take of care themselves, for there is evidently 
an. opinion in some quarters that railways were not 
made to put money into their pockets —London 
Times, Aug. 14. 


Savannah Valley Railroad. 

The project of the construction of a railroad 
along the Savannah Valley, is again agitated in 
that part. of South Carolina through whieh the 
proposed line would pass. There seems to be tio 
good reason why it should not be built: Its com» 
pletion would opeh a ‘new route between. the sea- 
board and the interior, and would bring Savannah’ 
into direct communication with the whole railroad 
system of the West and North, on the filling up of 
the remaining links in Tennessee and Kentucky,” 

We give below some short paragraphs from 
papers in that vicinity, which would seem to indi-’ 
cate progress : 

Savannan Vater RartiroAp.—The friends of 
this enterprise now seem to think that they will 
succeed in building this road. The: plan which 
they have, adopted, is, to let out the road to Gon- 
tractors who are to be paid one-third im cash for, 
their: work, and take one-third in.bonds of.the,,; 
Company, and the other third in stock. By this: 
means they hope to. grade and prepare the road, 
with the amount of sto¢k they have subscribed,. 
for the laying down of the iron. We suppose they» 
will. endeavor to get the State to endorse their 
bonds for the purchase of the iron— Abberille 
(S. C.) Banner. nt 


Savannan VALLEY RarRoap.—A meeting of 
the friends of the Savannah Valley Railroad, was 
held at Dorn’s on Thursday last. Speeches were 
made by Messrs. Abney, Thompson, Tolman, Peti- 
grue-and Sloan. From what we have learned, a 
good deal of feeling was manifested, and the 
friends of the road are confident of its early com- 
pletion. This road will'run through a section of 
country which Will compare favorably with any in 
the State in point of wealth, and. it will sooner. or 
later become a necessity. The people along the 
line of the road, are,able to build it, and they need” 
the communication with market it, will afford 
them.‘ It is obliged to do a good business, and 
the feeling which has been manifested upon the’ 





subject, shows that the people are convinced these “ 


are facts. It should not be permitted to subside 
until the neeey is secured, which will authorize 
the placing of t 

that is done, the work will progress until this 
great. enterprise is finally completed.—Anderson 
Gazette. ae 


“Cape Cod Railroad. 

‘It is rumored that the Old Colony Railroad in- 

tend to purchase the Cape Cod Railroad, by pay- 

‘ing. one. share. of the Paucar .~ five eae 
latter, the capital of the latter being $681,690 pa 

fn, and that of the Old Colony. $3,015,000. The 
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¢ road under contract, and when * 
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Railway Share L 
Compiled from the latest returns—corrected every W ist, oo s 
day—on a par valuation of $100, 
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= Cincinnati Stock Sales. 
: Railroad Bonds. Br KIRK & CHEEVER. ' 
For the week ending August 25, 1857. 
NAMES S | ‘ Interestine, 
Ss EI tion of Bonds. 13 Interest pay- 23 3 t. M = Pes % 
— COMPANIES. d Description of Bon g able. £s| ¢ Little Miami, 6 per ct. Mort, ~..--- -------- === <= -==-- 
nefits ! 5 < ington & Lexington, 2nd Mort. 7 per ct. ..... ..-.----65% 
+ é — § 4 - a| A —— Suse & Miss., austen 7 per ct. (Eastern ROR | 
res ; ‘ 1872 .---| 85 | Indianap. & Cin., 2nd Mort. 7 perct. ..--------.-----..-- 
1st mortgage, convertible....| 7 1stJan.1st July|N.Y. i d Dayton, :nd Mort. 7 per ct. -....-..-.-2-- 83 
Buthloand StateLine....-------~-| 00000] Bo. nconverubio.| APL October.) HSS | FS | $34 | Covington Lexington, 10 per ct Innes v---n-=—-n 88 
Bellefontaine and Indiana........-.-.| 600,000 Do. convertible.... 7\Jan’y, July ...| “ |1858 ---+| ---- | Hillsboro’ and Cin., 7 per cent. Ist Mor ncaa a 
ne aiceee deel 000} Real estate, convertible... ... - ony, UWY on- ~~ ..| _-<e | Covington and Lexington, 6 per cent. Ist Mortgage - ----- 
; De. = Ceiaaiaial 300 Income, guar. Cl. Col, & Cin.. : ee pe ie oon} 76 Cin. Hamilton and Dayton, 7 per cent. Ist Morty. ....---90 
Central Ohio.... S06S cane ease ones ones 1,250, 000 Ist mort, poison east. SCC, ---- r roe aa “ 1865 ecco] oa —_ STOCKS. 
a DO. neenaecanenese--aa-e--e-} 800,000|2d. do. inconvertible ...... : oN a « 11867 88 | 92 | Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton... ...--.-------------67 
a Cincinnati, Hamulton, an! Dayton ---- pre e ~ — weer tible.-.| 5 May, Novemb.| “ {1880 = = Columbus and Xenia, (Ex Divid.)...-----.-----..- pat 
- . do. do, «=== , : ~ 3""| 7\Jan’y, July...| * |1868 Clnstanats and GUC isi onnn wes ceee ccadcccnni gamete 
at saraiiiie (000|1st mortgage, conv. till 1862..| 7|Jan’y, July -.. ween} 75 . ale Mt i sak, oe 
yo me wi eee and Eutsiocis 7'300,000 Do, ” convertible....| 7|May, Novemb. ~ = 85 | 95 aon ee i ec SRR 
~ Olereland, Painesville, and Ashtabuia-| ‘s67,000] Do. convertible --| Tirebyy, Auguat-| 1860 |-s=e-] 98 | Baton and Hamilton =-------s0--a-2-ancwnnnnnevnm-nnnn dB 
en \ land id Pittsbur; DD, cnne wove coon t) “ € Coonn _ S “ 873 Indiana Qamtt nc intsideds sceadcedacesanet cesta 
er Orbe. 7 do. 4 one=-n==-===| 1,200,000 ~ Ps a . Ferg on “ 1863 ----| 86% | [ndianapohs and Cincinnat: (Ex Dividend) . .........----60¢ 
me Cleveland and Toledo -...-...---.---- 526,000 De pong T\April, October.| ‘ [1862-72 | ---- ~ Little Miami, (Ex Divid.) -.---.--.---..- ---- ----------89%§ 
>: Ohleago and sare ~ Yogeipeneem Sear 1a0k008 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|APril, October.) “ —— & | 70 weaned 7 oon oma ---- soe ener eene 
4 \ oe oosae ’ ‘ 7 he April, October.| “ (186 arietta ant cinnall ...- .- 
= Oorington and Lea ton. ~--7——-| xpoo.o0|2d morigage, convertible .-| March, Bept-| “1883 | 55) So, | oto and Museo =~ 
IP barra tactarain a Was: | nme nt ert, | Hae Ga] aes | 18 | ee 
re Bort bape yom Obeng0---- -noe enn 2'000,000 Do. inconvertible ..| 7|Feb’y, August. = “4 "| 11 Extract from De Coppet & Co.’s Money Cir= 
— om an penne =~" ==""="""|_9'900,000/2d mortgage, do, «..-| 7|May, Novemb.) “ sees ~~..| | cular for the European Steamer of the 2nd 
a) Stciesciniien 1,000,000/lst mortguge, do. —_....|10)April, October.| {| fone 92% | September. 
b Great Wes - (illinois). -..- Sigg '400'000 Do. convertible ....| 8}i0-April, 10.0c. 1 11% [TRANSLA . ] 
— we gt am isacieegmcn 300,000} Do. 2d sec. inconv..| 7)April, October.) ven Rca § TED. 
F ieee Central: atid tie ee convertible .... . — — « {860-61 | 76 | 80 New York, Tuesday, September 1, 1857. 
% {ndianapolis and Bellefontaine -... - = posers 7 "9 1857..| 7 voted po ene “ {1866 85 = Since our last circular of 24th August we have 
; pa ra ow a for Lawb. & U. L) 950.000|1st mort. 1st sec. conv. till 1864| 8|May, Novemb.| “ thd is | 47 | have had a severe panic in every kind of Securities 
; Lake Brie Wabash, and St. Louis ...-| 8,400,000|1st mortgage, conv. till 1859..| 7|Feb’y, August.) © 1883 78 | 81 |dealt in at the Stock Exchange. The immediate 
TI cilie chnt-aied cxainece 222-| 1,500,000] Do. inconvert. ....- hers toe Bost. {1860 .---} 98 | cause may be attributed to the failure of the Ohio 
i Michigan Central... Leen ene a aoe age oO oe 9 | Life and Trust Company, and to other failures an- 
mn ee 600,000|1st mort. 1st sec. conv. till 1857| 8|Jan’y, July -..| N.Y. |1862 ----| 99 |nounced the following day. The Banks have con- 
—" ree ne” 650,000] Do. do, 1858) g| April, October. e 1 777:| 86 | tracted rapidly throughout the week, calling in 
' Do. ine 9 pat usee = 10 April, October.| ‘“ |1858-62 | ----- ---- |their demand loans, and discounting but a portion 
« wad ee 2.398°000 Do. oth. sec. con. till 1868] 8|May, Novemb.| “ 1864-75 |-----) 65° | of their receipts. This movement caused a great 
Northern Gross,.....- 1,200,000|st mortgage, convertible -..-| $)Jan'y, duly---| { lse7 | 7-7") 90 {and sudden demand for money, which was follow- 
‘si Obio and Indiana -.. .-.- yen > aoa July.-.| “ {1865-66 | ----| 90 led by quick sales of all kinds of Secarities to pay 
— an ae 1 roe '000| Income, convertible .-..-.--| 7|April, October. tae: 1a 18 _| off the money that had been borrowed upon them. 
- enngyivania (Central) -.---=-------| 6,000,000] ist mortgage, conv. till 1960..| ¢iJamy, yes nT : 1875 $1%| 8 | This rapid realizing upon large amounts of Stock 
ae bere ger Mississippi....-.-.-------| 680,000 ~ pa bs - Mas? Howeenb ‘«” }1861 ~—«|.----] ---- |and Bonds with the feeling of distrust already ex- 
“_ Bcioto and Hocking Valley--- a+ == etl «Dos qauvertible.-..| TiJan'y, July ... : a ae *0 _| isting in the public mind, caused a heavy fall in 
) sm ‘Trento ond Indianapolis.......| '600,000| Do, do. ---=| 7|March, Sept... 18627TA ...-| 70 |prices. In State Stocks there has been more acti- 
} Terre Haute and Alton ........--...-| 1,000,000] Do do, . ----| 7 “het, August) « ‘1870 | 47%| 48% | vity, principally in Missouri 6s, North Carolina 6 
Do. GO, connen cone enon = = all per cent., Virginia 6s, Tennessee 6s, Indiana 5s, 
a E 3 ¥ and Ohio 6s, 1856, all at more or less decline in 
wor : = Description of Bonds, =| Interest pay- gs 3 3 |prices. For City and County Bonds there has 
COMPANIES, — 3 meen g able. B B 6g 212 |been but little done. Some few Cincinnati 6s, 
- (ii le —— § a g| 4 © |< | Brooklyn Cities and San Francisco 10s, have 
— # changed hands at a decline in prices. Railroad 
i e 81 | 81%| Bonds have been neglected; very few sales, and 
. wecace cece cece cece} 6|April, October| Balt, |1885 onds ¢ gle ; very \ 
; Baltimore and Ohio... ...- ---= ---= =~ ——_ -— ~~ wee case -eee--e-| 6\Jan’y, July .--| Balt, neon oe = all at lower prices. Railroad Shares.—There have 
) Chicago and Rock Island. vou a aa 2'000,000 1st mortgage, conv. till 1858 - - ue mg oe 4 N.Y. 1867 _...\103 | been unusually large transactions, and principally 
Erie Railroad -.---- ---- ---- --=----- yyy Se eerteeae, convertible ~v~-| 7|March, Sept...] “* |1859 95% | for cash. The most marked movement has been 
Do. encece acne cons nenncoce| SORN $< eganaenipemaaaies 7\March, Sept...) “ |1883 ="! 65 |in Illinois Central Stock, which has declined 19 
PENOLA TEE! Soon 900 Notconv, sink Fund, $420,00¢| 7|Feb’y, August. - Mann ~"--| 65 | per cent., owing partly to the general panic, and 
3% De sec heres UB CNA a 4,351,000 Convertible, Inscription... -.-- 7\Feb’y, August. « 11862 £4 66 artly to the sudden and unexpected eall for an 
. Do. sii ioe sia 3'500,000 Convertible ...----.---------| 7 Jan’y, July --- « 11869-70| 85 | 96 P y h i 
) Ln ayes ty ieee RIE 4.000,000|1st mortgage, Inscription ...-| 7|Fet’y, August.) — 75 | 89 |mstalment of $10 per share. In Reading, New 
) an, “Ce puenEnORTRRERT SP SFE 2,000,000|24 do. do, a===| 7/16.Sune,16.Dec) 1870 50 | 58 | York Central, Erie, Cleveland and Toledo and 
) seers rire nee| 8,000,00018d do. convertible ee Ly p Geseber: « 1875 {81 | 84 | Panama, there was also great activity. The an- 
coe Ilinois Central -- a0- man- nan ~—== -=== yee M’ge 340,000 acre-priv.7 shar's 7|Marcd, Sept..-| ‘* [1860 | 8 9 |nexed table of daily quotations will show the 
_ Do. (Free Land)... -------- 1,000,000 1st mortgage, inconvertible ..| 7;May, Novemb. « {1861-72 70. 72 change of prices during the week. Money: ex- 
= New York and Harieia.-------o-- a 1,800,000 = b - } pate ts « |1855°60°6, 82 | 86 | tremely difficult to obtain, even on the best of col- 
ie New York and New Haven ~---------| | pon yeet ae over do. 7.| 6|San’y, July | = is ® |laterals. Business paper — queied on 
x New Haven and Hartford... --- chew bo ..| 7\Feb’y, August. --- . 
“<0 a 1,000, 000 Do. do. ’ “ 1868 Ss 
" Northern a = i 1,500,000 Do. do. = ae| 7 evs boo a hess aa | 84% . 
Le» ‘ 8,287,000|No mortgage, do. _ .-| 6|May, Novemb.| 1864 92 | 94% | Extract from Marie & Kanz’s Money Circular 
MONO dO. ceasazsoeeav-z-oee| 8000,000|Nom’ge conv trom Sune $7-86) 7)1S.June16.Dec) URES | MS .-.-| for the European Steamer of September 24. 
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re purely speculative. character... Purehases.on 
time sig meer quite impossible to execute, the 
sales being almost exclusively for cash. This state 
of things has brought almost a number of failures 
in the Stock Exchange, and some, also, among the 
mercantile classes. Yesterday confidence seemed 
likely. to be restored: by degrees, and, prices ad- 
vanced, ‘but to-day the. stoppage of two of the 
minor banks of this city:has brought on anew the 
downward tendency, and our quotations to-day are 
for most stocks, the lowest of the week... Money 
continues in extreme demand, and the scarcity has 
caused a decline in exchange, which will put a 
cheok, for some time, to the export of coin. 

The -share-of-Ohio Trust have been sold at 18, 
and ‘latterly at 15. The heaviest decline of the 
week is on Illinois. Central shares, which have de- 
clined 26 per-eent., chiefly owing to the unexpect- 
ed call of $10 a share as noticed below. 

Moiiey very. scarce, in brisk demand. Loans on 
call, almost. nothing doing. First-class paper freely 
offered at-12a15. 

Exchanges—Active sales at a marked decline. 
Rates exceedingly irregular. London chief sales 
at 109. MARIE & KANZ, . 
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New York and Erie Railroad. 

We are gratified to state that the interest falling 
due on the Ist instant, on the bonds of this com- 
pany, was paid. .The company are relieved from 
immediate embarrassment, and the next four 
months being the best portion of the year, it is 
confidently believed that the company have passed 
their most critical period. 





‘ The Present Crisis. 

The past and present weeks have been charac- 
terized by an extraordinary commotion in financial 
affairs, and by an uprecedented fall in all kinds of 
securities, The suspension of the Ohio Life & 
Trust Company was the signal for universal suspi- 
cion ‘and’ alarm. Almost up to the day of its 
failure, no question was made of its solvency, or 
that its business operations were not conducted in 
a legitimate and proper manner. If the public 
can be.so easily deccived in reference to an insti- 
tution ‘whose affairs and whose business operations 
are so constantly in view, every one very naturally 
asks himself whether other institutions now in full 
confidence may not be equally mismanaged and 
unsound ?- Is‘ anything safe? If the stock mar- 
ket be takeb asa criterion, nothing is.. Everything 
goes down together, what was believed to be good 
and what. is known ‘to be bad. The verdict is 
against ‘all ‘securities that have been upon the 
market; whether of States, cities, railroads,or other 
private companies. 

We agree that much is bad in the management 
of ott railroads. They have been built in haste, 
which implies wastefulness, both in construction 
and management. It was not to be expected that 
competent men could’ be found to conduct all our 
works.’ In many lines, time has brought to light. 
a great lack of integrity on.the part of their man- 
agers. A greater number have been in incapable 
hands. The year that is now dtawing to a close, 
has been the hardest ever experienced by. our 
roads. The interior was cleared of its produce at 
an early day. Our people have felt poor, and the 
economy they have practised has borne most 
heavily upon our roads.’ These have been sufficient 
reasons why confidence should be shaken. But 
we have obey not seen: * neue of what we 
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have: been witnessing for a few weeks past. Some 
roads that have not yet made default, will probab- 
ly fail to meet their obligations, and go down. 
There will probably.be further failures of mone- 
tary institutions and individuals. These disasters 
coming one after another will undoubtedly con- 
tinue. to irritate the public mind, for some time to 
come, preventing any great improvement, till the 
festering causes are removed by supplanting in- 
competency, dishonesty and weakness, by ability, 
integrity and strength. 

Still there can be no good reason for the violent 
fluctuations that have so recently taken place. 
Stocks that were considered good a month since, 
should, where no default is alleged, be good to- 
day. Their value is entirely independent of any 
gust of popular passion. If the public judgment 
of to-day be correct, it has previously been rest- 
ing under a most unaccountable delusion. It is cer- 
tainly most important that we should find where 
the truth lies. In transactions of such enormous 
magnitude as railroads involve, we ought to know 
whether the values predicated of them are a mere 
delusion. If we have not been mistaken, some 
measures ought certainly to be found out, which 
shall guard against fluctuations, which depend 
upon no other sentiment than an unintelligent and 
undefined fear, but which, for a time, produces all 
the consequences of an entire loss of value. Take 
the Illinois Central stock for instance. It has 
fallen about 60 per cent. from the highest figures 
it touched not long since. But the property of 
the company must be growing more valuable 
every day. Its business prospects are better than 
ever. We hear nothing new alleged against its 
condition or management. The public had pre- 
cisely the same elements before them six months 
ago, upon which to form a correct opinion of its 
value, that they have to-day ; yet the parties who 
are selling, make a loss of nearly $6,000 on every 
hundred shares, on the price it was not long ago 
selling for. 

The great fault in all this matter lies, not so 
much in lack of value in our railroads, as in the 
want of any well defined convictions as to this 
value, and as to what is necessary to its protection. 
Our stockholders, from entire ignorance, are just 
about as likely to repose confidence in a project 
that has no merit, and a body of directors that 
have ho ability or integrity, as in such as possess 
qualities entirely opposite. Everything is taken 
upon -trust. So long as the public sentiment 
favors, confidence is unbounded. Not the slight- 
est watch is placed ovet the managers of the 
roads. Let them pay 10 and 20 per cent. divid- 
ends for a year or two, and they may with entire 
impunity so conduct the affairs of the company 
that in a ycar or two more, it shall be a complete 
wreck,—and all this right before the eyes of the 
stockholders. These only open their eyes, when 
they fail of their accustomed dividends. Distrust 
then becomes as excessive and unreasonable as 
their previous confidence. Everything is wrong in 
all roads, because they have been deceived in one. 
What is worse than all, when a catastrophe hap- 
pens, stockholders, after they are fairly aroused, 
seem incapable of applying the remedies appro- 


.priate to recover the ground that has been lost. 


Hence it often happens that board succeeds board, 
and effort succeeds effort, en resulting in disaster 
8 disgust. 
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railroads to be made profitable. We have numer- 
ous lines that lave had uniform and abundant 
success. If one road can be made ‘profitable, all 
others possessing equal advantages can. They 
have only to be managed as a prudent. man.man- 
ages his own affairs-—intelligibly and’ honestly, 
But to secure such a result, the emyloyees on.a 
road must be responsible to an intelligent and 
honest, board of directors; and those in turn must 
be responsible to. an intelligent board of stock- 
holders. If either link in the chain be wanting, 
the road will fail. 
out exatting such accountabilities.” The nioment 
men assume relations ef trust.for others, they feel 
to a certain extent absolved frori ‘those moral obli- 
gations which they regard as sacred in their per- 
sonal relations, This feeling goes on, increasing 


in strength, as experience shows, till they come ,- 


to use their positions partially, and in many cases 
entirely, to promote their own selfish ends. To 
leave any body of men in charge of a large pro- 
perty without any checks or restraints, without 
accountability, is to place before them tempta- 
tions certain not to be resisted. The fault of rail- 
road mismanagement, as we have often urged, lies 
directly at the door of the stockholders. The re- 
forms must come from the same source. If they 
are not capable of applying them, then the past 
must be copy for the future. 

But our faith is unshaken that, the requisite re- 
forms will come. The bitter school of adversity 
was necessary to awaken our stockholders to a 
proper sense of the perils that threaten, of the 
causes that produced, aud the means of averting 
them. A lesson has been taught them: We be- 
lieve they will follow it up by giving the same at- 
tention to the property they have in railroads that 
they do to any other property they may possess: 
that they will exact for the future a more rigid ac- 
countability : that they will more carefully scruti- 
nize the charactey of parties they employ: that 
they will endeavor to erect a standard of respon- 
sibility and service based on a seuse. of duty alto- 
gether higher than that created only by mere pe- 
cuniary relations, 

We have witnessed with great regret the exces- 
sivs decline that has been suffered, although in the 
end we believe it will be productive of the best 
results. The peculiar temperament of our people 
needed just what we are experiencing. Their 
losses will drive them to the study of railroad 
management. Already are they having such an 
effect. Our railroads are now looked after ina 
manner that they never were before. -Mistakes 
and misconduct are being corrected, and improve- 
ments are constantly being adopted, which carried 
out, will maintain the value of the larger portion 
of property invested in our railroads. But we 


must not be content with a slight improvement. | 


Constant vigilance is necessary to uniform success. 
The best examples of success should be taken, 
and the means by which it was secured, exacted 
in all cases. Nothing should be presumed in the 
favor of any one connected with. a railroad, but 
full and complete statements of every act be re- 
quired. Daylight should be let in into every de- 
partment of service. ‘The general censure will 


keep within the line of duty such as would be un- 


faithful, could they find a “hiding place. for dis- 


honesty.” “In a word, Jet, stockholderg Hut, be tru@,.. 


= a 
"We have never doubted the capacity of our 


No body can be. trusted with-.” 
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to themselves, and they will have no occasion to 
complain of others, 





Michigan. Southern and Northern Indiana 
Railroad. 


The following circular, which has been issued, 
gives promise of an effort which we trust may 
prove successful, to place the Southern Michigan 
railroad soon in faithful and competent hands : 

New York, September 3d, 1857. 
To the Stockholders of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad Company. 

The undersigned are largely interested, as own- 
ers and, directors, in western railroads, and feel a 
deep interest.in the success of. your company. Of 
the affairs of the company, and the details of its 
management, they know but little: but they do 
know that, owing to its commanding .position, the 
business and profits of the road should equal that 
of any other of similar length in the country ; its 
credit should be unimpaired, and its prefits regu- 
larly paid in dividends. 

The last few months have seen the credit of the 
road prostrated, and the market price of the stock 
depreciated. Unless some successful effort be 
made to retrieve its fallen fortunes, there seems to 
be for it no escape from utter insolvency. 

At the request of many largely interested in 
this road, the undersigned respectfully suggest to 
the stockholders, that, as the present Board of 
Directors have resigned and called a meeting of 
the stockholders at Adrian, Michigan, on the 25th 
day of September instant, to elect a new Board, 
and as the present directors decline a re-election, 
that it is of vital importance to the steckholders 
that an able and harmonious Board be chosen. 
Should such directors be chosen, and should the 
condition of the company be as is represented, 
there is little doubt that the floating debt can all 
be funded ; that the business of the road, when 
enjoying good credit, can be economically man- 
aged, and that the stockholders can look to the 
time when they shall receive an income for their 
investment. 

United, prompt and harmonious action is neces- 
sary to produce this result, and it is therefore re- 
quested of the several stockholders that they re- 
turn the annexed proxy, duly executed by one or 
more stockholders, to Joseph W. Alsop, Esq., 
No. 42 South street, or to Box No. 882 New York 
Post Office as soon as possible. 

Should a sufficient number of proxies be sent 
in, the proxies will endeavor to select a Board of 
Directors who will have the confidence of the 
public and of the stockholders, and whose names 
will be the guarantee that the business of the 
road will be conducted in the best possible 
manner, 

The company needs honest, intelligent, able and 
well-known directors, ‘The office of director will 
be far from desirable in itself; but if the road has 
in it the condition and elements of success, its of- 
ficers can show that condition and develop those 
elements. 

Josrrn W. Ausor, of the firm of Alsop & 
Chauncey, No. 42 South street. 

Rosert L. Srvarr, of the firm of R. L. & 
A. Stuart, No. 285 Greenwich street. 

Samvet W. Comstock, late of the firm of How- 
land & Aspinwall, No. 54 South street. 

Rosert M. Otypuanr, of the firm of Olyphant’s 
Sons, No. 48 South street. 

The best way “‘to retrieve the fallen fortunes” 
of this road and relieve it of its floating debt is 
for the stockholders to assess themselves in the 
amount of the debt, and pay it without having re- 
course to any further issue of bonds, This would 
at once restore its credit, and prove a guarantee 
for future vigilance. 

We hope too that every stockholder will make 
it a point to be present at the meeting in person 
and insist upon knowing all about the condition 


of the company’s affains. Let such as cannot at- 





tend send their proxies accompanied by.a state- 
ment of their. views to. the gentleman named: in 
the-above card, or to some other reliable man who 
will be sure to represent thé trie interests of the 
road, 





Railroad Items, 

Free Passes.—A fireman on the New York 
Central Railroad asked the Superintendent for a 
pass, which he declined to give; saying: '‘“‘The 
company employ you and pay you so much for 
your services, and there our trade ends. If you 
were at work for a farmer for a dollar a day, and 
wanted to go to Saratoga, would -you expect. him 
to hitch up his- team and take you there for 
nothing ?” 

The fireman answered: “No, sir; but if he had 
his team hitched up, and was going directly to 


Saratoga, I should think him the meanest of white’ 


men if he didn’t let me ride.”’ 

The people of Christian county, Kentucky, have 
decided by a majority of one hundred and fifty, 
against the tax for the benefit of the Henderson 
and Nashville railroad. 


The travel over the Memphis and Charleston } 


railroad continues to be very large, and the regu- 
lar passenger and mail trains generally go pretty 
well crowded both ways. 

Sovtnern Paciric Rartroap.—The New .Or- 
leans Picayune, after a short review of the pro- 
gressive state of the work on this road gives as its 
opinion that seventy miles of it will be in running 
order by the fall of. next year. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin understands: -that 
M. L. Sykes, late of the Hudson River railroad, 
was chosen President, and C. K. Watkins, of Mil- 
waukee, Vice President. 


The consolidation of the two roads is now com-: 


plete; the stockholders of both companies have 
voted to accept:the award of the arbitrators. This 
award gives the lower company, between Chicago 
and the State line of Wisconsin, $500,000 of the 
stock of the consolidated company, in addition:to 
the amount of their own stock. The road now 
stands, stock and bonds, about $4,000,000 for 85 
miles of road. 

The Lake Superior Miner says, that eertain par 
ties in Milwaukee and other parts of Wisconsin 
have made liberal subscriptions to the stock of the 
Northern Michigan and Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
pany,.and that an immediate legal organization is 
contemplated. 

The line of the Madison and St. Croix railroad 
is positively fixed for over sixty miles west of Por- 
tage. It is to be on the same line with the La 
Crosse road for that distance, and then branches 
off to the Sti Croix. 


The Lansing Journal states that the map of the 
line of this road as established, and approved by 
the Governor, has been filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State. 

Six miles of the Memphis and Little Rock 
railroad have been completed, and the cars have 
commenced running. A new locomotive has been 
recently placed on the track. ’ 

The assignees of the South-Western railroad of 
Illinois have advertised the whole property, privi- 
leges and franchises of that road for sale at publie 
auction at Springfield, October 16th. 

_.The bridge across the Altamaha river on the 
Savannah, Albany and Gulf railroad is completed 


and trains are running across it. "The road is now 


distance of 5214 miles from Savannah. 
, The city of Springfield, Ill., has voted to sub- 
scribe $50,000. to the capital stock of the Spring- 
field, Keokuk and Warsaw Railroad Company. 
The vote stood ‘837 in favor, to 21 against. 

Mr: A: H. Gilman has been superseded as Trea- 
surer of the Kennebec and Portland Railroad 
Company, and J. 8. Cushing appointed in his place. 





Cleveland and Toledo Railroad. 

Three of the Directors of the Cleveland and 
Toledo Railroad Company, viz: Messrs. Charles 
Butler, Wm. Jarvis, and E. B. Litchfield, having 
resigned, Messrs. Henry Chauncey, Geo.-T, Oly- 
phant, and Edwin Bartlett have been chosen to 
fill the vacancies. The Board is now constituted 
as| follows: Messrs. Henry Chauncey, Geo. Talbot 
Olyphant, Edwin Bartlett, Calvin Burr, New York; 
John Gardiner, Norwalk, Ohio; F. T. Barney, 
Sandusky, Ohio ; Joseph Lyman, Daniel P. Rhodes, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the President, who resides at 
Cleveland. 

The Treasurer’s office has been removed to 
Cleveland, and the New York business will be 
transacted under. arrangemerts made_with some 


has been appointed Deputy Treasurer, in place of 
Mr. E. B. Litchfield, the late Treasurer, resigned. 
A considerable part of the floating debt has been 
retired, and it is believed that the whole’ will 
shortly, be extinguished. The Committee on 
Treasurer’s accounts reported every thing as satis- 
factory. 





Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad. 
At the recent election for Directors of the Mari- 
etta and Cincinnati Railroad; the: old Board con- 


ly re-elected : 


P. Cutler, Hugh Smart, Douglas Putnam, Jonathan 


Gates. 

The whole number of votes cast was 27,439. 
* At a subsequent meeting of the Directors, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers of the 
company for the ensuing year : 

N. L. Wiuson, President. 

J. R. Crawrorp, Treasurer. 

Or.LANDo Smirn, Secretary. 

H. C. Moors, Chief Engineer. 

Groracs Barnes, Superintendent. 

Mr..Gares declined a re-election to the office of 
Vice President, and no one has yet been elected to 
fill his place. 


Honduras Railway. 


entire corps in good health and spirits, and rapidly 
progressing with the location of the road... The 
Atlantic Division had completed the reetification 
of the line 43 miles, to Portrillos, and had ad. 
yanced to join Mr. Trautwine between Yojoa and 
Ojos de Agua. Mr. Gliddon, deputy agent, had 
reached the capital, where he had been enthusias- 
tically received. The Atlantic brings advices of 
the appointnient by the British Government of 
Ligut. Col, Staunton, Royal Engineers (late one of 





|the commission for settling the European boundary 


in running: order to Doctortown, Wayne county, a — 


institution in this city. Canfield Jenkins, Esq., 


Advices from the Engineer Corps of the Hon- — 
duras Railway, to the date of July 20, report the ~ 


565" 


sisting of the following members, was unanimous- ' * 
N. L. Wilson, John Madeira, John Mills, Wm... - 


S. Niles; M. Seott Cook, Alphonso Taft, AY B~«”° 
Walker, Samuel B. Keyes, William 8, Nye, Beman ©” 





570. 
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f Turkey), and Sergeant James Finch, Royal 
Engineers, to proceed to Honduras to review the 
work now in progress, and report to the Govern- 
ment on the route generally. These officers were 
to sail on the 17th from Southampton. 





Railroad, and Other, Progress in Prussia. 
A Berlin corresponden: of the Neue Zeit, 2 
weekly German newspaper pub!isied in this city, 
contains an interesiing view of the progress of 
railroads and -other internal improvements in 
Prassia, a portion of which we copy ‘rom a trans- 
lation in the 7’ribune : 


The following table exhibits a view of the pro- 
gress of railroads in Prussia since 1849: 





























Length Over whole length. 
in Outl’yin | — A — 
Miles. | mil.dols, | Pass’gers | 100 Ibs. 
mdse. 
1849.. | 1,82144 10134 | 129,416 | 1,057,021 
1850.. | 1,871 106 146,273 | 1,331,894 
1851.. | 1,982!¢ 112.2 148,680 | 1,604,325 
1852.. | 2,186 126 147,817 | 2,171,619 
1853.. | 2,3264¢ 13514 | 144,397 | 2,537,401 
1854.. | 2,326 14134 | 137,184 | 2,939,084 
1855.. | 2,384 14644 | 148,784 | 3,545,960 
Receipts for Average 
- > — Profit 
Passengers. | Merchandise. | per cent. 
1849.. | . $3,708,227 | $3,545,427 3.82 
1850.. 4,420,172 4,308,229 4.65 
1851.. 4,622,990 4,958,959 5.09 
1352.. 4,966,734 6,511,396 5.75 
1853.. 5,488,966 7,821,685 5.76 
1854.. 5,712,135 9,977,251 5.79 
1855.. 5,959,314 | 12,205,523 6.41 











The number of passengers has remained station- 
ary since 1849, while the receipts for passenger 
trade have increased only in proportion to the 
length of the road. The amount of merchandise 
transported has, on the contrary, increased three 
and a half fold; and, while in 1849 the receipts on 
merchandise did not equal the receipts from pas- 
sengers, they amounted in 1855 to more than double 
the receipts from passenger transport. In 1849, 
$84,788,582 hundred pounds were transported over 
every mile of road; in 1855, were transported 1,- 
742,066,452 hundred pounds. While the roads 
have scarcely increased one-third in aggregate 
length, the transport of merchandise has increased 
fivefold. 

The lengths above attributed to Prussian roads 
extend in some cases beyond the Prussian borders. 
At the end of 1854 there were 2,230 miles of rail- 
road in Prussia. At the end of 1855 there were 
2,318 miles. During the year 1856 about 270 miles 
of road were opened in Prussia, so that at present 
in the whole Prussian State there is one mile of 
railroad to every nine and two-thirds square miles. 
This, however, varies in different provinces— 
amounting in Rhineland and Westphalia to 5.5; in 
Silesia to 7.2; in Brandenburg and Saxony to 7.5 ; 
in Pomerania, Prussia and Poland to 22.5 square 
miles for every mile of railroad. There are already 
commenced, and to be completed in 12 years, 2,- 
650 miles, so that in 12 years Prussia will contain 
at least 5,230 miles of railroad, or one mile for 
every 4.3 square miles. There will then be one 
mile of railroad to every 2.3 square miles in Rhine- 
land. and Westphalia, to every 4 square miles in 
Silesia, to every 4 square miles in Brandenburg 
and. Saxony, and to every 10 square miles io 
Pomerania, Posen and Prussia. The cost of build- 
ing these new roads is estimated at about $168,- 
000,000, or $14,000,000 yearly. 

The development of the Hamburg commerce has 
been most speedy andenergetic. The commercial 
fleet of that c‘ty comprised in 1847, 223 ships of 
9,494 tons, and in 1856, 468 vessels of 28,869 tons 
burden. It has, therefore, according to the num- 
ber of vessels, more than doubled in that time— 
according to the tonnage it has imcreased more 


than threefold. The average tonnage of a vessel 
in 1847 was 42'¢ tons; in 1856, 61¢ tons. 

These calculations show that the vessels built for 
crossing the Atlantic have especially increased.— 
Among these are now included 17 sea steamships. 
At the end of 1856, the Bremen commercial fleet 
comprised 271 sea vessels of 3,889 tons, and the 
Baltic fleet of Prussia comprised at the end of 1846, 
896 vesse|s, of 56,524 tons, and at the close of 1856, 
933 vessels, of 70,024 tons burden. Various unfa- 
vorable circumstances, such as the Danish block- 
ade of the Baltic ports in 1848 and 1849, the Sound 
Dues, aud the high tariff of the Zollverein have 
prevented this increase from being greater. 

A still more cheering prospect is offered in the 
springing up of mining and smelting operations. 
The great changes wrought by these remind one of 
the New World and the gold districts. In West- 
phalia as in Upper Silesia, the population in many 
districts has doubled. Cities have sprung up from 
the ground, and where a few years ago a scanty 
harvest could scarcely be produced from the reluc- 
tant soil, the smoke of countless chimneys is now 
seen, while the earth has been forced to yield up 
her riches of oreand metal. Discoveries of subter- 
ranean treasures continually occur and rapidly ac- 
cumulated fortunes reward the endeavors of the 
spirit of enterprise. Numbers of joint stock com- 
panies have been formed whose aggregate capital 
has increased in ten years from $7,000,000 to $70,- 
,000. 

The aggregate value of the productions of min- 
ing, smelting and salt works amounted in Prussia, 
in 1855, to 67 1-5 millions dollars; in 1845, only 
to 301g millions dollars. It has thus more than 
doubled in five years. In 1840, 13,854,588 tons of 
coal were produced ; 1850, 29,600,000 tons ; 1855, 
54,5000,000 tons. Iron ore, 1850, 1,500,000 tons; 
1855, 2,228,117 tons. Zinc ore, 1850, 2,956,791 
hundred pounds ; 1855, 4,287,293 hundred pounds. 
The value of mining products amounted, in 1850, to 
$8,133,274; in 1855, to $18,978,416, The value of 
smelting products amonnted, in 1850, to $19,867,- 
727; in 1855, to $47,113,600. 

As already stated, the association of capital in 
the form of joint stock companies has had a pow- 
erful effect in this development of mineral re- 
sources, Three years ago such companies were 
stil! undreamed of. Until then they had been con- 
fined to bank, railroad and steamship enterprises. 
Now, they comprehend nearly every branch of com- 
merce. There are now about 350 in Germany and 
Austria, We have about 53 railroad companies, 
53 banks, 43 insurance companies, (stock concerns) 
120 mining and 26 spinning associations, &c. Since 
there are difficulties in the way of obtaining Gov- 
ernment privileges for stock companies, they have 
adopted the plan of having sleeping partners.— 
The capital of such associations already amounts 
in Prussia to many millions, and although they are 
not as yet fully recognized in commercial jurispru- 
dence, legislation for this purpose is at present in 
progress. 





The Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad. 

Mr. Wait, of Sturgis, agent oi the Grands Rapids 
and Indiana Railroad, has been for some days in 
this city and vicinity, procuring subscriptious to 
the capital steck, and securing the right of way 
for this road. His success, thus far, he represents 
as quite flattering. We understand the subscrip- 
tions on the road already amount to about $700,- 
000. The company are laboring, with good pros- 
pects for success, to obtain sufficient help in this 
way, to prepare the road-bed; which, with the 
lands granted by the last legislature to this road, 
will make their stock equal to, if not better than 
any in the market. With a road bed already built 
and a land grant sufficient, at a moderate estimate, 
to cover the whole cost of iron and rolling stock, 
the company, instead of being obliged to negotiate 
bonds at a discount, will have the advantage of 
having them sought after by capitalists. And it 
makes a vast difference in marketing any commod- 
ity, whether it is sought after by buyers, or 
whether it is obliged to seek them. 

The immense value of this road to our citizens, 


as furnishing a market for their lumber, shingles 
plaster and lime—to say nothing of the trade 
which may spring up with Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg, much nearer home than New York—should 
induce them. to subscribe liberally to the capital 
stock. Besides, the length of the line, its proba- 
ble business facilities, and the large grant of land 
secured, afford the best guarantees that the road 
will pay. We are informed that Laphamville and 
vicinity have taken about $40,000, and that our 
citizens show a commendable disposition to come 
square up to the work with equal liberality. —G@r, 
Rap. Paper. f 


North-Eastern (S. C.) Railroad. 

We are truly glad to be able to announce the 
completion of the above important State improve- 
ment, within the space of a few weeks. At farthest, 
but a few weeks will intervene before the train 
will travel over the entire length of the road. The 
short gap is rapidly closing up, and with the iron 
on the spot, and a good force to lay it down, the 
ends will soon be made to meet. 

The Santee Bridge has been so far completed as 
to permit the regular passage of the trains. Its 
construction has been a serious job, but it is now 
completed, and we understand it is one of the 
finest and most substantial structures of the kind 
in the country.—Cheraw Gazette. 








Journal of Railroad Law. 
LIABILITY OF RAILROAD COMPANIES FOR INJURIES 
TO CATTLE.—JUDGE SKINNER’S VIEWS. 


The case reported in the last number of this 
Journal presents what may be considered as the 
generally received principles of law upon this sub- 
ject. Still, were railroad companies to receive 
the impression that their rights in relation to this, 
matter are unqualified, and that no action can be 
sustained against them save for injuries wilfully 
or maliciously caused, it might lead to a degree of 
carelessness in the running of railroad trains, in- 
cousistent with the rights of property owners, and 
altogether unauthorized by the true intent of the 
law apparently thus settled in their favor. Gross 
negligence, indeed, may be considered as equi- 
valent to actual malice or wilfulness, and injuries 
resulting therefrom may consequently be action- 
able. 

The opinion of Judge Sxivner given below, 
was rendered in relation to a case very similar to 
the one presented last week, and which was de- 
cided by the court.against the owner of the stock 
that was killed, on the same principles that were 
held to govern that case. . 

His argument is in brief, that if cattle are al- 
lowed by law to range upon “unenclosed lands,” 
shere is no reason why this should not include un- 
enclosed railroads as well as open woodlands or 
common highways; and that the same law, in case 
of like injuries, should apply to both. The de- 
fect in this argument seems to be that he does not 
make sufficient distinction—in fact, he makes 
none whatever—between the greater degree of 
safety and freedom from obstruction required in 
the use of railways than in the use of ordinary 
thoroughfares ; in the case of woodlands and prai- 
ries there is no comparison whatever, When we 
consider the numbers of human. beings carried 
upon railroads, whose safety of life and limb de- 
pends upon an unimpeded track, and the frequen- 
cy of the accidents that have occurred by the ob- 
struction of cattle that have been allowed by their 


such roads, it seems absurd that the law should 
be brought to apply to railways in the same man- 








ner as to common highways, and that there 





owners to range unrestrained in the vicinity of — 
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~~“ should be the same liability for accident on one as 


upon the other. 

In relation to the principle that the burden of 
proof must rest upon the plaintiff, to substantiate 
aclaim against railroad companies for wilful or 
malicious damage, the objection raised below ap- 
pears to be well founded. In most cases, certain- 
ly, of such accidents, the owners of the stock can 
prove nothing in relation to the circumstances of 
the killing; and it would seem most just for those 
committing the damage to be held prima facie 
accountable, and to be exonerated from liability 
only by proving the use of ordinary care and pre- 
caution. 

SxinnER, J.—Not having the record before me 
for examination, in connection with the opinion of 
the Chief Justice, I do not feel justified to dissent 
from the judgment of the court reversing the 
judgment below, but I deem it my duty here to 
enter my protest against the doctrine that railroad 
companies in this State are not liable for injuries 
done by them to stock upon their roads, unless 
they be wilfully and maliciously done, or by such 
gross negligence as is equivalent thereto. 

This I understand to be the rule in the case of 
the Chicago and Mississippi Railroad Company vs. 
Patchein,* referred to and approved in the forego- 
ing opinion. I am aware that recent cases may 
be found apparently sanctioning this doctrine, es- 
pecially in those States where by law the owner is 
a trespasser by permitting his stock to run at 
large upon the unenclosed grounds of another. 

By the settled law of this State, stock may law- 
fully run and range upon unenclosed lands, and I 
ean find no satisfactory reason for distinguishing, 
in this respect, unenclosed railroads from common 
highways and open prairies and woodlands. The 
law must be the same in either case. It cannot be 
questioned, that for wilful and malicious injuries 
to another’s property, and for injuries caused by 
such negligence as evinces a wanton disregard of 
consequences, legal liability universally attaches 
to the party in the wrong and causing the injury. 
In my opinion, the law holds railroads companies 
to the same degree of care, and liable for the same 
degree of negligence in case of injuries done by 
them to stock upon their unenclosed roads, as in 
case of injuries by individuals to stock upon the 
common highways and open lands of the State , 
and I can sanction no doctrine extending immuni- 
ty to railroad companies in this respect not com- 
mon to all. 

Persons and corporations must so use their pro- 
perty as to du no unnecessary injury to others, and 
the law is the same in regard to liability in the 
one case as in the other. Nor am I prepared to 
concede that, in cases like the present, p-oof of 
the injury does not prima facie establish liability, 
requiring explanation in discharge of such prima 
facie liability. 

Railroad companies are common carriers, and 
the law is well settled that in case of injury to 
person or property in the course of their transpor- 
tation, proof of the injury, or ordinarily accident 
and injury, presumes the fault of the common car- 
rier, and devc!ves upon him the burthen of prov- 
ing ihe facts in discharge of liability. I am not 
prepared to admit that this doctrine is not proper- 
ly applicable to cases of injuries by railroads to 
stock upon their tnenclosed road. It is a com- 
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mon principle of the law, that in actions for inju- 
ries to the person or property of another, which, 
according to the experience of mankind, are usu- 
ally produced by the wrong of another, proof of 
the injury presumes the wrong, and the party 
committing it must prove his justification. Be- 
sides, the facts are peculiarly within the knowl- 
edge of the company and its servants, aud easy of 
proof by the company. The owner of the stock 
finds them killed by a train of cars and their car- 
casses strewn upon the road, but the circumstances 
attending their killing he ordinarily knows nothing 
of, nor by whom they can be proved. 

The law should afford substantial remedies for 
wrongs, and when men learn that they are not ob- 
tainable through the law, there is danger of the 
worst of evils: the resort to that supposed redress 
suggested by feelings of passion and revenge. 





George Stephenson. 

We have already published in the JouRNAL an 
account of StEPHENSON’s success at the great 
trial of:-locomotives on the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway. We give below asketch of his earlier 
life from the Westminster Review, confident that 
the lesson taught by it of industry, uprightness, 
and constant devotion to high aims is eminently 
worthy of attention :-— 

The account which Mr. Smiles gives of the first 
forty years of the life of Stephenson is as interest- 
ing as any part of his book. Born at the small 
colliery village of Wylam, about eight miles from 
Newcastle, on the 9th of June, 1781, the boy had 
received an education the most unpromising pos- 
sible, according to ordinary notions of ‘‘education,” 
and yet, as. it turned out, the very best for fitting 
him for his future work. He was one of six chil- 
dren; his father being “Old Bob Stephenson,” 
fireman of the pumping-engine at the Wylam col- 
liery, and a very honest and popular man ; and his 
mother, Mabel, being a ‘‘ rale canny body”—both 
genuine Northumbrians. Old Stephenson’s wages 
were twelve shillings a week; so the children got 
no schooling at all. George ran about the village 
and helped to keep his young brothers and sisters 
off the wooden tram-road in front of his father’s 
door when the coal-wagons were passing. When 
he was still a child, the family removed to Dewley 
Burn, where old Stephenson was appointed fireman 
at a new pit, at the same wages. Here George 
obtained his first post as cowboy to a widow named 
Ainslie at twopence a day. From this he rose to 
fourpence a day at farm-work, and thence to six- 
pence a day as “ picker” in the colliery,. Once in 
the colliery, he rose by degrees to be assistant fire- 
man to his father at a shilling a day. At a new 
colliery to which his father removed, George still 
worked as his assistant till the opening of new 
workings in the neighborhood caused his promotion 
at the age of fifteen to be fireman on his own ac- 
count—first at assistant fireman’s wages, but soon 
at twelve shillings a week. The first Saturday of 
his full wages he marched out of the foreman’s 
office exhibiting his twelve shillings, and adding, 
‘‘T am now a made man for life.” From the post 
of fireman he rose, while still but seventeen, to 
that of “plugman,” thus passing his father and 
receiving somewhat higher wages. Mr. Smiles 
thus describes the ‘‘ plugman’s” duties ata pit, 
and young Stephenson’s mode of performing 
them :— 

“The duty of the plugman was to watch the 
engine and to see that it kept well in werk, and 
that the pumps were efficient in drawing the water. 
When the water level in the pit was lowered, and 
the suction became incomplete through the ex- 
posure of the suction holes, then his business was 
to proceed to the bottom of the shaft, and plug 
the tube so that the pump should draw; hence the 
designation of plugman. If a stoppage in the 
engine took place through any defect in it which 
he was incapable of remedying, then it. was his 





duty to call in the aid of the chief engineer of the 
colliery to set the engine to rights. 

“ But from the time when George Stephenson 
was appointed fireman, and more particularly af- 
terwards as engineman, he devoted himself so assi- 
duously and so successfully to the study of the 
engine and its gearing—taking the machine to 
pieces at his leisure hours for the purpose of 
cleaning and mastering its various parts,—that he 
very soon acquired a thorough practical knowledge 
of the instruction and mode of working, and thus 
he very rarely needed to call to his aid the engi- 
neer of the colliery. His engine became a sort of 
pet with him, and he was never wearied of watch 
ing and inspecting it with devoted admiration.” 

Up to the age of eighteen there can be no doubt 
that the most efficient part of Stephenson’s educa- 
tion consisted in this fascination exercised over 
him by the engine, and the habitual attention he 
paid to every particular of its working and con- 
struction from the time he had one to manage, 
Apart from his passion for being a first-rate engine 
man, he was noted chiefly for his love of bird- 
nesting, rabbit-breeding, and feats of strength. 
But till he was eighteen years of age he could 
neither read nor write. What led him to acquire 
these accomplishments was, in the first place, his 
passion for engines. He was in the habit of model- 
ling engines in clay ; and it was because he heard 
of descriptions in books of other engines than 
those he had seen that he determined to learn to 
read. By resolute perseverance and the expendi- 
ture of threepence and fourpence a week fora 
year or two on such evening schools as there were 
in or near Newburn, he acquired as much read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic as served his turn for 
the time. While thus raising himself out of the 
totally illiterate condition in which he had passed 
so much of his life, his ambition was still only 
that of a working man. He was anxious, above 
all, to rise from the position of plugman or engine- 
man to that of “brakesman.” The difference 
was, that the “brakesman” performed a higher 
kind of colliery labor, and received wages ranging 
from about seventeen shillings to a pound a week. 
With some difficulty, arising from the jealousy of 
the regular brakesmen, he qualified himself for 
this employment: and after acting as brakesman 
at the colliery near Newburn, where he had served 
a year or two as plugsman, he removed in 1801 to 
another coJ'iery at Black Calleston. 

From 1801 to 1812, or from his twentieth to his 
thirty-first year, Stephenson’s position in life was 
that of a brakesman at various collieries near 
Newcastle—first at Black Callerton, from 1801 to 
to 1802; then at Willington, from 1802 to 1804; 
and finally at Killingworth, from 1804 till (allowing 
fora short residence in Scotland in search of a 
higher employment) 1812. His regular wages 
during all this time may have averaged about @ 
pound a week. Thrifty, sober, and incapable of 
being idle, he devised means, however, of eking 
out this scanty sum by extra work in the evenings, 
At Black Callerton he took to mending and mak- 
ing shoes for his fellow-workmen ; and his earnings 
in this way enabled him, about the time of his re- 
moval to Wellington, to marry Fanny Henderson, 
a farm-servant with whom he had been in love for 
some time, and the soleing of whose shoes, when 
by chance that long-coveted honor fell to him, was 
the greatest ecstacy of his life. At Willington— 
where his only son, Robert Stephenson, subse- 
quently his coadjutor and successor as an 
neer, was born to him in 1803—he continued te 
make shoes in his leisure hours; varying the oc- 
cupation with reading, arithmetic, and the quiet of 
the perpetual motion. Here, however, he 
toadd to his shoemaking the making of shoe-lasts, 
which paid as well, and the cleaning of cloaks, 
which paid better. All these means of money- 
making he continued to practice at Killingworth, 
He also cut the pitmen’s clothes, for the wives to 
make up; and “ it is said,” says Mr. Smiles, “‘that* 
to this day there are clothes worn at Killingworth” 
which have been made after ‘Geordy Steevie’s 
cut.’” The death of his wife shortly after their 
removal to Killingworth broke the comfort of the 
little household ; and Stephenson, leaving his boy. 
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The absente was but temporary; with £28 ‘in‘his 
pocket he returned to Killingworth, and was again’ 
taken .on-as brakesman. “From: that time, one. of 
his chief objects was to save money for the educa-: 
tion.of his:son. For awhile fortune seemed: to be 
against him. He was drawn for the militia, and 
had to buy himself off. His father had been-dis- 
abled from work, and had..to.be supported. De 
spairing. of adequate employment in England, he 
oughtiof emigrating to America. Step by step, 
however, his worth was found out—thoug. only a 
brakesman, he had mastered, by long observation 
and study, the whole round of engineering ‘con- 
trivances in use: in colliery-working:; and: oppor- 
tunities one by one presented ‘themselves for ‘turn- 
ing, this knowledge to account for the benefit. of 
his employers. Various: feats of his mechanical 
ingenuity which brought him into notice at this 
time are recorded by Mr. Smiles, more particularly 
@ contrivance for saving the tear and wear of ‘the 
ropes by which the winding-engine drew the coals 
out of the pit ; and a cure of the pumping-engine 
at Killingworth High Pit, after it had baffled the 
skill of all the local engine-wrights,. For this last 
fate he received a gratuity of ten pounds, and it 
led to his being frequently employed as a practical 
mechanician. ‘‘Stephenson’s skill as an: engine- 
doctor,” says the biographer, ‘‘ soon became noised 
abroad, and he was called. upon to prescribe reme- 
dies for all the old, wheezy, .and ineffective pump- 
ing-machines in the neighborhood.” His earnings 
in this line of. business added. to his wages and his 
miscellaneous receipts from clock-doctering and 
the like, enabled him.in the.course of a few. years 
to save £100;.and his .son. Robert, after having 
been at various smaller schools, was:sent at the 
age of eleven: to one of the best academies. in 
Newcastle.. Stephenson married a second : time;: 
while still a woking man; but his.chief care in 
life, next. to his own engineering, seems to have 
been. to train up his son to be as good an engineer 
as himself, and, if possible, better. aT 
The year 1812 was an epoch: in Stephenson’s life. 
The. engine-wright at Killingworth having beer 
killed by.an accident, the noblemen. and gentlemen 
who were proprietors. of the colliery:acted on the 
commendation of Mr. Dods, the head. viewer, and 
appointed,, Stephenson to. the. vacant post at a 
salary of £100a year. with the use of a horse. It 
was during the nine:years. of his laborious industry 
in this humble situation, at a remote colliery, that 
Stephenson solyed for himself the problem of rail- 
way locomotion,. and acquired that experience 
which, when he. was called upon to exhibit it, 
proved him to. be, in the railway department, the 
first engineer of the age. His mode of life during 
these nine years was most simple. His chief re- 
creation was on Saturdays afternoons, when his 
sen came over to Killingworth from -Newcastle, 
bringing with him scientific books from the library: 
of the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical In- 
stitution, to which his father had entered him as a 
subscriber, From these readings, in which father 
and.son were equally learners, Stephenson derived: 
a more extensive acquaintance with mechanics 
and the history of mechanics than he had possessed 
when he began, the,quest of the perpetual motion. 
Something even of general scientific and intellec- 
tual,culture was the consequence of these studies, 
carried on, for a series of years; transforming 
Stephenson both consciously and in social reputa- 
tion from,plain ‘‘ Geordie Steevie” the brakesman 
and cutter-out of.pitmen’s clothes, to “Mr. Stephen- 
son”: the colliery engineer. Through his whole 
life, however, as-we gather from his biography, he 
was accustomed to.refer to his. son for: any more 
subtle theoretical jelucidation that he might want, 
aswell as for literary help on important occasions 
when he had to put his views on.paper. It wasas 
a practical mechanician, perfectly acquainted with 
every. piece of machineryemployed about. collieries,: 
and ready with invention when anything: went 
wrong, that he achieved his own ‘successes.. In 
the ordinary performance of his stated work as 
engine- See pile wat — he had ample op-+ 
ee winity of justifying oiceof his employers. 
introduged improvements in the under- ground 








at Killingworth, migrated for a time to Scotland. | 
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animal labor to such an extent as to,reduce the 
number of horses required in a pit from 100 to 16. 


‘probably at once have made his merits known over 
Britain, but for his having a competitor in the 


Safety Lamp—a lamp identical with the “ Davy” 
in principle, though ‘different in. practical detail. 
A very interesting account of the tentative. process 
by which Stephenson arrived at his safety lamp, as 
also of the controversy relative to priority of in- 
vention which ensued between Stephenson’s friends 
and the friends-of Sir Humphrey, is given’ by Mr. 
Smiles. Suffice it-to say that, though at the time 
the fame of the “‘ Geordy” was eclipsed by that of 
the Davy, andthe unknown engine-wright of Kil- 
lingworth had no chance with the public against 
the brilliant poet-philosopher of the metropolis, 
and was even Genounced most unhandsomely by 
Sir Humphry and his friends as an imposter, the 
evidence adduced. by-Mr. Smiles proves not only 
that the ‘“ Geordy”’ was a better practical safety- 
lamp than the “Davy,” but also that it was inde- 
pendently constructed and tried by its inventor 
(October 21, 1815) before anything was publicly 
known of Sir Huniphrey’s experiments. Stephen- 
son felt the injustice done him by the accusation of 
fraud:in the matter of his “‘Geordy,” but he 
behaved manfully and modestly in the affair—did 
not refuse the 100 guineas which the coal-owners 
of the north had voted him, when they voted 2000 
guineas to his rival; and waited his time when 
another invention which was ‘then occupying him 
should give him an undisputed title'to larger re- 
wards and a wider celebrity. This was the inven- 
tion of the Railway locomotive, or, as Stephenson 
in his simpler style called it, the ‘Traveling 
Engine.” 

Fifteen’ months before the invention of his 
‘“* Geordy,” Stephenson had made and tried his first 
“Jocomotive.” It had been a subject of his thoughts 
from his: first appointment as engine-wright at Kil- 
lingworth ; and from that time he had been busily 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of all that had 
been already’done or attempted in the same direc- 
tion. Books gave him some of the necessary in- 
formation; but actual ‘inspection of such locomo- 
tives or abortions of locomotives as came in his 
way gave him more. - Mr: Blackett, 'the first north- 
ern colliery owner who took a practical interest in 
the: subject of locomotives, had, in 1811, ordered 
one of Trevethick’s' make, with a view to try it on’ 
that very”tram-road at Wylam which passed the 
cottage Where Stephenson had been born, and the 
wagons of coals passing toand fro on which hadbeen 
among the first sights of his childhood.’ This en- 
gine was never used ; and a second which was or- 
dered from the same engineer, flew into pieces 


Mr. Blackett then set about making a locomotive 
for ‘himself, ‘with the help of the Wylam engine- 
wright, with one wheel cogged to run ina rack- 
rail. -This engine’ did work, but so ‘slowly and 
clumsily that there was no economy’ in it, and at 
last it was-given up as a “‘ perfect plague.” Noth- 
ing daunted, Mr. Blackett took out'a patent for a 
means-of remedying its defects; but still it would 
not answer: This last engine Stephenson saw. He 
used to go over to Wylatm ‘as often as he could to 
watch it; and almost from:his first sight of ‘it ‘he 
declared his conviction to the Wylam engine-wright 
‘that he could make a better. It was the same with 
one of: Blenkinsop’s engines, which he saw tried on 
a tramway between Kenton and Coxlodge collieriés 
on the 2d of September, 1813. This engine was a 
great improvement on any of Blackett’s, for it 
dragged sixteen coal-waggo..s loaded with seventy 
‘tons at the rate of three miles an hour. © Still Ste- 
iphenson declared: he could make'a better. Nothing 
but money was wanting to his making the attempt, 
and as Lord Ravensworth; ‘the’ principal “of' ‘the 
‘Killingworth owners, had‘ ‘sufficient confidence’ in 
‘him, this obstacle was'removed. ‘ Giving his-orders 
to John Thirlwall, the colliery blacksmith, who 

as a.good:workman himself, though the’ men he 





had to assist him were but rough hands, Stephen- 


labor of the. pits, by substituting machinery for 
An invention of a still higher order, which” would’ 


field in a man already so distinguished as Sir’ 
Humphrey Davy, was that of the ‘“ Geordy”’ 


when first tried, without: having moved an inch.—' 


son built his enginéin ten months, . The wheels of 
this engine were all smooth ; Stephenson having 
convinced himself by a simple experiment that the 
notion that smooth wheels would slip was a.delu- 
sion. In other respects the engine differed from 
any. that had before been constructed. ‘It wag 
first placed upon the Killingworth Railway,” says 
Mr. Smiles, ‘‘ on the 25th July, 1814, and its pow- 
ers were tried the same day. On an ascending 
gradient of 1 in 450, the engine succeeded in draw- 
ing after it eight loaded carriages of thirty tons’ 
weight at about four miles an hour; and for some 
time after it continued regularly at work. It was 
indeed the most successful working engine that 
had yet been constructed.” 

But Stephenson was not satisfied. Blutcher, as 
the new locomotive was called, had many defects; 
and, these having been carefully noted, Stephenson 
resolved to construct another engine, in which they 
should be avoided. In conjunction with another 
person who supplied the money, he took out a 
patent for a new locomotive in February, 1815, 
and in the same year the second engine, called 
Puffing Billy, was at work on the Killingworth 
Railway. Mr. Smiles, who describes its mechani- 
cal construction minutely, believes that it con- 
tained the germ of all that has since been effected, 
and may be regarded as the original type of our 
present locomotives. In particular, it embodied a 
discovery which was peculiarly Stephenson’s, and 
without which the steam locomotive could never 
have been practically successful—to wit: the 
“ steam-blast,” or the escape of the waste steam 
through the chimney, so as not only to diminish 
the noise of the engine, about which so much was 
said, but also to augment its power by increasing 
the velocity of the smoke-draft, and so stimulating 
the combustion and the generation of the steam. 

Thus, at the end of the year 1815, George Ste- 
phenson was far ahead of every competitor in the 
field of locomotive invention, He knew that he 
had solved the problem. He knew it so thorough- 
ly that from that time he did not disguise his opin- 
ion that: the steam-locomotive was destined to su- 
persede every other tractive power, and to come 
into universal use over the world, 





Railroad Progress in the United States. 

The magnitude and importance of, the railroad 
interest in the United States, now representing a 
capital of not less than about seven hundred 
mnillions of dollars, has induced an intelligent 
writer in the Charleston Courter to glance at their 
origin. The first railroads in the United States 
were, of course, but very small enterprises, and 
were the Quincy Railroad in Massachusetts, and 
the Mauch Chunk Railroad in Pennsylvania, The 
Quincy Railroad was constructed to convey stone 
from the quarry to navigable water, and was three 
miles in length.. It was @ horse track, with rail- 
ways consisting of an oak scantling, two inches 
thick and four inches wide, fastened to wooden 
sleepers. On this scantling a bar of rolled iron, 
five-sixteenths of an inch thick and two and a half 
inches. wide, was fastened, and the car placed on 
that. The precise date when this road was put in 
motion is not known. In Niles’ Register of 2nd 
June, 1827, it is referred to as being “ in full tide 
of successful operation,” prior to that‘date. The 
Mauch Chunk Railroad. was complete on the 
Saturday before the 17th of May, 1827. It is 9 
miles long, and was constructed in two months 
and three days from its commencement. 
were of wood, fastened upon sleepers plated with 
rolled iron. It was used in part by horse power, 
and in part by the cars descending an inclined plane 
by their own gravity, drawing up an empty train 
on asecond track. It was intended to transport 
coals from the mines to the Lehigh river. These 
roads were, both of them, local and private in their 
character, and were constructed and used by their 


The first railroad of any considerable importance 
‘incorporated ‘in this country, was the’ Baltimore 


next the South Carolina Canal-and: Railroad-Oom- 





pany, incorporated December 19th, 1827, The 


Tts rails * 


proprietors simply as labor-saving contrivances. | 


and Qhio rord, the act for the: incorporation  of.- 
which: bears the date of February, 1829; and the - 
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‘work on the first of these was commenced on the 
4th of July, 1828, and on the other in January, 
1880. About the Ist 6f Marth, 1886, the directors 
of the South Carolina road made a contract with 
E. L. Miller for a, locomotiye engine for, the road, 
which, was built under bis Bireption at the West 
Point Foundry, in New York, and reachec Char- 
leston that sunimer or fall,and was put’ upon thé 
road on the 14th December, 1830. The ‘engine 
was called the “ Best Friénd”’and it is believed to 
be the first locomotive built this side of* the ‘Atlan 
tic. Jt was certainly the first steam. engitie that, 
ever run regularly on a railroad in.Ameriéas 
“This engine would be a curiosity if placed along+ 
side of one of Norrisi’s or Baldwin’s last improve-: 
ments. It was-named the ‘ Best.Friend,’ and was 
built‘ under the direction of Mr. E. L. Miter of 
Walterboro, at the West Point Foutidty ‘of Messrs. 
Kemble, New York, The engine had no tender, 
but carried ‘her own wodd and water. » The wheels 
were of wood, with spokes like a wagon, and the 
wheel armed with a wrought iron tire. ‘The engi- 
néér who run the first locomotive thatwas used on 
this or any other road in the United States, was N. 
K. Darrell, an apprentice brought up.in Dotterer’s 
machine shop, « +--+» tm tHe 

After a few trips the wodder'wheels- of: the 
‘Best Friend’.gave way, and, were; replaced by 
cast iron ones; the pattern for which: was made, 
and the wheels cast, by ‘another of Dotterer’s ap- 
prentice boys. J. D. Petsch, then the foreman of 
that well known establishment, These, it is be- 
lieved; were the first cast iron wheels used on 
railroads in this country; The ‘Best Friend’ blew. 
up after a brief-career, and from its wreck another: 
engine was built by Mr. Petsch,‘at the Company’s 
workshop; of. which he: was then. in.charge. It 
was called' the- Phoenix.’ Previously to this the 
crank axle had ‘been used; but in the reconstrucs 
tion.of. this. engine, Mr. J.. D..Petsch introduced 
the .straight»axle, with. outside connections, and 
also wrought" iron tiers on the’ cast iron driving 
wheels, iieither of which, it is bélieved, had before 
been tried in this country.” 

In 1831, nearly. the whole road was put under 
contract, and in February 1831, eight miles were 
completed, and the steam engine regularly plying 
upon it. About this time the company undertook 
to convey the mails for the United States govern- 
ment by steam to the then terminus of their road, 
and continued to convey them in that way until 
the road was finished. On. the 2nd of October, 
1883, the road was opened comfy lete to Hamburg; 
a distance of 136 miles. The Baltimore and Ohio 
was opened to Harper’s Ferry, in December, 1834, 
and inthe same month a successful attempt was 
made to pass a locomotive steam engine over the 
inclined plane at Parr’s Ridge, where the grade 
was 265 feet to the mile. The engine by its own 
powér, ascended ‘the plane with a moderate load 
attached. This established the complete ascend- 
ancy of steam on the Baltimore and Ohio road. 
On the 19th November, 1835, a meeting of citizens 
of Baltimore, held at Ellicot’s Mills, resolve that 
‘it is expedient to continue the Baltimére and Ohio 
Railroal to Wheeling and Pittybtrg. “Om the 22d 
October; the, people of Chatleston: held a public 
meeting, and resolved to adopt measures to extend 
theif railroad communication. tothe Ohio also, at 


‘The Car én and Amboy.-Railroad' was com- 
menced on the 9th October, 1830, and the mails 
carried through from New York to Philadelphia 
by steani, on the first of January, 1835. The New 
Orleans and Lake Ponchartrain Railroad was 
opened on the 23d April, 1881. ° The Néw Oastlé 
and Frenchtown Railroad, 164 miles in length, 
was opened for three miles on the 4th of July, 
1881, and about Ist March, 1892, ‘for freight ‘and 
passege the whole distance. 
Schenectady Railroad was finished on the 20th 
August, 1881. An engine ran from Albany to 
Saratoga on the 29th June, 1882, .The Patterson 
(N. J.)Railroad was commenced in July, 1831, 

d completed'and' opened December 7th, 1833. 
The Petersbutg atid Roanoke Raijltoad “is now 
traveled 80.miles, and. that..distance' was. made,” 


The Albanyand |, 


locomotive Roanoke, with a train of cars, in, one 
hour and 45 minutes.”:. This: was in December, 
1832, The Tuscambia (Ala.) Railroad was com- 
menced in July 1831, and finished in December, 
1853. The Boston and Worcester’ Railroad was 
commenced in the. early part of 1833, and was 
opened on the 6th January, 1835. The Boston 
and Providence Railroad was opened in August’ 
1835. The New York, Providence and Boston 
Railroad was commenced'on the 14th August, 
1833, and. completed in.1835. The Philadelphia 
and Trenton Railroad was opened for travel in 
1834, and the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad 
in the same year. The Baltimore and Susque- 
hanna Railroad was opened in 1835. 





Appleton and Wausau Railroad. 

The Appleton (Wis.) Crescent of the 15th says: 
We take pleasure in announcing: tothe jublié that 
a careful survey between. Green Bay and Appleton, 
crossing the Fox, River at Little Kaukauna, has 
just been completed ‘under the stpervision of Engi- 
neers Andersgn-and Callahan, , 
tained is that it is one of the cheapest’ and Dest 
routes for.a railroad in;the West.. The summit 
grade between two places is: but 192 feet, while 
from Appleton to Kaukauna it is almost a dead 
level, varyinge’but afoot either: way'in a’ distance 
of several miles. From Appleton-to Little Kau-- 
kauna, about 15 miles, the road will run on an air- 
line; and, aside! from }the>xiver “cressing—which, 
by the way, is found to’ be more feasible than has 
been ‘supposed—there is hardly 4 curve in -thé 
whole ¢istance. 

‘Appleton is stretching her, arms across to the 
Upper Wisconsin. She is laboring te open that 
large region to immediate settlement, to afford an 
outlet for the immense business already done there ; 
and the Appleton and Wausau Railroad will surely 
be built as rapidly as energy and money can ac- 
complish it. The location of the Main Trunk Rail- 
way hence to Ontonagon and Marquette is a fixed 
fact. The cars from Warsau will intersect with it 
at this point. With steam river navigation hence 
to Green Bay, through locks having more than four 
times the capacity of the famous Erie Canal, and 
with a railroad’ from Green Bay connecting with 
both the Superior and the Wausau roads; will not 
the great importations and exportations of the Up- 
per Wisconsin and Wolf river regions seek the 
Green Bay route? It is idle to come to any other 
conclusion. 

Appleton has pledged a large amount of stock 
towards the construction of the Wausau Railroad ; 
her business men have already surveyed the first 
section of twenty miles (to New London; ) and fully 
demonstrated the feasibility and chéapness of the 
route. ; 

Energetic men have embarked in the enterprise 
of building the ‘road. frorh the Bay to Appleton, 
and it will not be their fault if the whole road is 
not graded and tied within the next fourteen 
months, Letallthe people take hold of the work. 





Extension of.the.Georgia and Florida Rail- 
|. > voad te Thomasville. > 

Ata meeting of the subscribers to the stoek for 
the extension-of the Georgia and Florida Railroad 
to Thomasville, was held on: the 15th.-August, at 
which it was “ Resolved, thatthe stibscribers to 
the stock meet-in Thomasville on the first Tuesday” 
in September next, for the-purpose of making a 
provisional organization of the Company, under 
an agreement between the ;: Commissioners named 
in the charter, and the Board of Directors of the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad Company.’; , 

The Watchman says: 

We learn that up to Saturday last three hundred 
“shares of stock ($30,000) had been subscribed for} 


ance.and easy. practicability of. the enterprise, we 
are confident that, in ase ce ee = 
‘amount could, by the, period appointed for, the 
Stockholders’. meeting; be easily. increased 





Niles’ Register says, “a few days: since;-by the 


The; result ascer- 


and, did our people thoroughly realize the import- | , 





Western road—500 shares of the stock of which 
Company brought ninety-five per cent. at public. 
outcry in Savannah. a few weeks ago—this road, 
cannot fail to be, from the completion of the first 
ten miles, a paying investment. Its construction, 
instead of divesting ‘from -us, or~ delaying,’ the 
roads now in progress from the coast,.will present 
greatly increased documents for speedy conneetion: 
with our town. When this road is completed to 
Thomasville, an extension of only eighteen miles, 
to Monticello, will establish an unbroken Railroad 
connection between St. Marks, Tallahasee, Thomas-' 
ville, Macon, Atlanta, Chattanooga and Nashville. 





The British Possessions in India. i 

The following particulars respecting: India‘ -will 
not be without interest at this moment :—Nearly a 
million and a half of Pounds sterling are paid— 
unless some of them have lapsed within a few years 
—in-pensions to, conquered. native princes,...The; 
King of Delhi (the Mogul) receives annually 
£150,000; the Nawab of Bengal, £160,000 ; the. 
Nawab of the Carnatic, £116,550; the Rajah of 
Tanjore, £118,350; and others on an equally. 
munificent scale. The British territory in India. 
is equal to the whole of continental Europe, Russia 
excepted, covering an area of 1,368,113 miles, 
with a population according to the latest corrected 
returns, of 158,774,065, and now estimated at, 
about 200,000,000. 

The territory is distributed into four governments . 
or presidencies—Bengal, Madras, Bombay and 
Agra, Bengalis the seat of the Governor-Gen- . 
eral and the Supreme Council; Madras and Bom- , 
bay have each a governor and council, and Agra, 
has a lieutenant-governor without a council. The 
total military force at the disposal of the Governor- 
General is about 322,000 men. Of these 20,480 
are Queen’s troops; 20,000 company’s European 
troops, and 32,000 are native contingents, com-.,, 
manded by British officers and available under, 
treaties. Out of the 322,000 only 49,000 are 
English. 

Great works of public iniprovement are in course 
of construction by the English. The Ganges canal 
has already cost £722,556, and ‘will be completed 
at. an additional cost of some £900,000. ‘The 
whole length, trunk and branches included, will 
be 180 miles. Another canal, 450 miles long, is‘in 
progress in the Punjaub. Three great trunk roads 
are far advanced: viz :—From Calcutta to Pesha- 
wur, 1,482 miles ; from Calcutta to Bombay, 1,002 
miles, and from Bombay to Agra, 734 miles. One 
railroad is built, others are projected. A line of ' 
telegraph, now extending 82 miles, will soon be 
increased to 3,150 miles. 





Boot and Shoe Trade of Boston. i 

Boston is. now the largest. shoe market in the 
world, and her sales exceed by millions of dollars 
those of any other city on the globe. Recently’ 
there has been’ a canvass made by a number of 
gentlemen thoroughly acquinted with the trade, 
and it has been ascertained that there are 218 
wholesale and jobbing boot, ‘shoe, ‘and’ leather 
dealers in Boston, whose 
Yearly sales amount to . .... 2... 2... $34,100,000" 
106 hides and leather dealers, whose 

yearly sales amount te.... .... 2... 
To which we add the sales of retail- 

CIN, GUN i aie cane sien cndkinded dnees 


And we have the sum total of .. .. $61,140,000 


which is the gross amount of yearly sales.of all, 
shoe and leather houses who have offices and. stores. , 


in, Boston, Of the shoe houses, j 
4 doa business of over $1,000,000 annually. 
2 se fe 800,000 © ined 
9 “ ac 500,000 sf 
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Of the leather houses, . ~ 
3 do a business of over $1,000,000 annually. ~ 
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The whole number of persons employed in the 
manufacture of boots, shoes and leather in our 


that the credit of the road will stand A No. 1, and 
that everybody will be its friend.—Horicon Argus. 





State, is estimated to be about 80,000.—7'raveler. 


Keékuk, Mt. Pleasant and Muscantine R. R. 

We are gratified to be enabled to announce 
that the road is now complete to Montrose. The 
engine passed over the entire line yesterday for 
the first time. We congratulate the company and 
our citizens on the opening of the first. section of 
this road. The grading of the next section will 
be commenced in a few days, and vigorously pro- 
secuted. Connections between the upper and 
lower packets will now be made punctually, and 
travelers will no longer suffer the annoyances to 
which they have been hitherto liable—Keokuk 
Gate City, Aug. 22nd. 





Increase of Business on our Western R. R.’s 
A Milwaukee paper states that the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railroad, now in good running 
order, 196 miles to the Mississippi, will drain four- 
fold the extent of country it did in the fall of 1856 ; 
and that the profits of the Milwaukee and Horicon 
road, now open to Berlin on the Fox River, will be 
quintupled by its extension to that port. 

These are marked instances of rapid increase of 
business on railroads, due chiefly to their extension 
into new and fertile districts of country, but the in- 
crease cannot fail to be very large on all the main 
completed lines of the Northwest. Take those of 
our own State for instance. Nothing has been 
added: to their length within the year, but a vast 
deal has been added to the superficial area of cul- 
tivated country along their lines, which, with the 
‘unusually abundant harvest, wlll greatly swell their 
receipts. When the shipping of the grain fairly 
commences, we doubt whether one of them will 
have rolling stock sufficient to dispose of the freight 
that will crowd into their cars.—Chicago Press. 





The State of Iowa. 

The census returns of Iowa for 1856 have just 
been published. From them we learn that the 
total population of the State is 509,414, The most 
populous county is Lee, which has 27,273 inhabi- 
tants, and Dubuque is the next, with 25.871. 
Number of dwelling houses in the State, 83,906. 
Number of native voters, 86,815; ot naturalized 
voters, 15,492; total, 101,307. Colored population, 
271; deaf and dumb, 371; blind, 103; insane, 
120; idiotic, 261; paupers, 182, The number of 
acres of improved land is reported to be 2,034,958; 
unimproved, 6,515,470. The total number of 
bushels of wheat harvested is 5,469,516 ; oats, 
6,127,820; corn, $1,163,362. Number of hogs 
sold, 403,584, valued at $3,127,531. Number of 
cattle sold, 125;779, valued at $2,928,253. Number 
of pounds of butter made, 6.099,208; cheese, 
782,823. Number of pounds of wool, 517,441. 
Value of domestic manufactures, $438,900; gen- 
eral manufactures, $4,096,961. 





The Way to Build a Railroad 

To build a railroad, you must have an honest 
man for President—an honest and go-ahead man 
for Superintendent—an honest, industrious and 
cool-headed man for Chief Engineer—and, equally 
important, when you get your road running, you 
want faithful and gentlemanly men for Conduc- 
tors-——Baggage men—Brakesmen—Engineers—and 
News-boys, Such are the ingredients. Then if 
the road begins at any place that is a place, and 
points towards a place that can be made a piace, 
and rnns through a good country, why then, with 
the ingredients above mentioned, well mixed to- 
gether, you can build a first rate double track, big- 
paying railroad, Another thing. While you are 
building railroads—build railroads—don’t specu- 
late—don’t pack Political Conventions—don’t, in 
short, build anything but railroads. Have no 
— with other road, or any person. Let the 

emands of the company be promptly met, and 


that without grumbling. ‘The result of this will be | ¥¥, 





NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE €0. 


Office, No. 11 Railroad Exchange, Boston. 


HIS Company, composed of Railroad Corporations, in 
sures on the Mutual priociple, against loss by Fire, 

BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, ROLLING STOOK, and other 

property in which the members have an insurable interest, 





DIRECTORS : 
f. Hooper, Uriel Crocker, {| Oharles L. Putnam, 
Stephen Fairbanks, | Wm. Minot, Jr., | 8. H. Walley, 
Wm. A. Crocker, 1. M, Spelman, | Waldo Higginson. 








WALDO HIGGINSON, President. 
CHARLES G. HOBART, Secretary. 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 
14 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 


ACCOUNT BOOKS, PAPER AND 
DRAWING MATERIALS. 


TYNGLISH and American Drawing Paper in sheets and rola 
44—Cloth mounted Drawing Paper in rolls.—Tracing Paper 
and Muslin, Metallic and Linen Tapes.—Profile and Cross.seo 
tion Papers, Field Books, etc., etc., etc., ete 

Maps, Bonds, and Stock Certificates litho- 
graphed in best style. 6m26 


$300,000 
7 & 8 PER CENT. BONDS 


CITIES OF MADISON AND WATERTOWN, WIS, 
FOR SALE. 


OFFIOE OF THE WATERTOWN AND MADISON RB. R. CO. 
No. 89% Exchange Plaee. , 
TS road completes a direct and nearly an air line betwee 
Milwaukee and Madison, the capital of Wisconsin. It tt 
34 miles in length, connecting at Watertown with the “Water 
town Division” of the La ee and Milwaukee Railroad, 
with which it has a contract for a very favorable running con- 
nection for 80 years, 
By this road the distance between Milwaukee and Madison 
is twenty-three miles shorter tban by the Milwaukee and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad. 
This road passes through a good agricultural and highly im- 
proved country. MADISON and WATERTOWN are two 
of the most beautiful and thriving cities in the State, being, in 
point of population, business and wealth, second only to Mil. 
waukee. The City of Madison has loaned her credit to this 
road to the amount of $100,000, and issued Twenty-year Sever 
per cent. Coupon Bonds for the same, with semi-annual iuter 
est payable in the City of New York. 
The City of Watertown has subscribed to the capital stock 
of the road $200,000, and issued in payment therefor Twenty- 
year Eight per cent. Coupon Bonds, with semi-annual interest, 
payable in the City of New York. 
The Township of Waterloo (Jeff. Co.) has subscribed $35,- 
000, avd issued in payment Twenty-year Eight per cent. Cou- 
pon Bonds, with interest payable annually in Qity of New York. 
The Company offers these Bonds for sale at their office, 39 
ExoHANGE PLAOR, together with a large amount of Bight per 
cent, Farm Mortgage Coupon Bonds, guaranteed by the Com- 








pany. 
Further information in regard to the road may be had at the 
Office of the Company. H. K. LAWRENCE, 
il Treas’r. 
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REMOVAL, 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, — . 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND BOOKBINDERS, 
Have removed from their old stand to the new store, 


45 MAIDEN LANE, 
rFrEW YOrkK, 
AVING fitted up the entire building expressly for ‘our 
business, we solicit orders for anything required in our 
line. We offer the largest assortment of Blank Books, Paper 
and t both Fancy and Staple, embracing every 
in our line. Steam Job Printing,—all our Presses, Type 
Machinery are new, enabling us to execute the best style of 
work at moderate prices. Please call or send your orders, 
FRANCIS & LOUTRE 
Stationers, Prin‘ers, Lit aphers Bookbindere, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


LYONS’ TABLES. 
To Civil Engineers and Contractors. 


UST PUBLISHED—A set of Tables for at aglance, 
the true cubical content of Excavation and Embankments 





‘ for all Bases, and for every variety of Ground and Bide Slopes, 


By M. 3B. Lyoxs. . 
SHEET HO. SuEET 
1. General Table for all Mi, ee Base A Sop. 14 
and all Slopes. 14, “ 2 “ 1% to 
2. For Side Hill Cuts and Fills! 15, “me X% tol 
3, Base 12 ft. Slopes 1% to 1/16, “2 “ 1% t1 
4“ 14 * 13 to1/17, “ 26 “ 1%t1 
& “ 1 a ¥ to1/18, ss 8 ot 
6 * 15 “ 1 = to1/19, os gS tol 
7 % 16 “ 1% to 1/20, “30 “ 1 tol 
8 “ 16 “ ¥% to 121. * 30 “ IXtol 
92 * 16 * 1 to122 “ 30 “* Xtl 
woe s Kee Ses ish 
. to 
12.“ 18 “ 1 wl 
The Tables are printed in clear, bold type on tinted 4 
sheets 25x16 tidy may be used by candlelight without 
injuring the it. Bach sheet is complete in itself, and 
erabraces #!] that is wanted in connection with the Base or 
Slope ther on ievel or side hill cross section. 


Sold in separate sheets, at 25c. each, or the whole hand- 
somely bound in eloth im one volume for $7.50, by Jossrz 
Horty, 139 Chestnut st., Phila.; Wa. Mrmirim, Baltimore, 


Entwistte & Sox, Va.; MoOueas & Oe., To 
ronto, 0. W.; also 
For sale at the office of this paper. 





ENGINEER’S FIELD BOOK 


By C. 8. Cross, Civil Engineer. 
HIS work is dezigned as a pocket companion, and embraces 
all the necessary tables for prosecuting railroad surveys 
in the most compact form. 
It is suddivided as follows: 
1st, The method of staking out railroad curves and keeping 
field notes. 
2d. Railroad curve tables for expeditiously determining the 
points at which commences the curving. 
8d. Application of the Prismoidal formula in determining tle 
quaatities of excavation and embankment of canals and 
railroads from transverse sections, 
4th, Excavation and embankment tables for expeditiously de- 
termining the cubic yards from mean area. 
It is a plain, clear and most valuable book for practical Rsil 
road Engineers. 





For sae at this office, Price $1. 
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MERY B 


POWERS, AND WOOD SAWING MAOHINES. 


Leit-handed, and capable of changi: 
to any desired deg by the trans: 

upon the shafts, for Sawing Wood, Pumping 
Elevators, and Machine Shops, 


Wir Gitte nee 











ROTHERS, 
SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


T= attention of Railroad Companies and Wood Contractors is called to EMERY'S. PATZNT RAILWAY HORSE 


The above are the most efficient, durable and lightest run-| saws—either attached to or detached ftom the Powers 
ning machines in use. The Horse Powers are all Right and| themselves, All the above, together with every Macbine 
Velocities and Forces| wanted by the Agriculturist, to be driven by horse power, 

sition of gears and pullies| furnished on demand, and warranted to give satisfaction or 00 
ater, Thresh-| sale. Descriptive 

ete., ete. 
circular 


gratis to all meth + ay Hmm receipt 
: ap on 
postage stamp to prepay postage. 





of a three cent 
S8m34 - 
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“RAIL ROAD CAR FINDINGS, 
. BRIDGES & BROTHBER, 

G4 Courtlandt Street, N. Y. . 
WHEELS AND AXLES. 
JAWS, BOXES, AND CASTINGS FITTED. 
WROUGHT NUTS, BOLTS AND WASHERS 
ENGINE AND CAR SCREW BOLTS, all SIZES, 
COACH LAG AND TELEGRAPH SOREWS, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE LANTERNS 
From the BEST Manufacturers and at their Prices, 
CAR, HAND and SIGNAL LANTERNS, 
COTTON DUCE, FOR CAR COVERING, 
of any required width to 124 Inches, 


ENAMELED HEAD LININGS, 
The best article made in this country. 


PLUSH and CURLED HAIR. 
HAND CARS AND BAGGAGE BARROWS. 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT-CAP, AND SWITCH 
LOCKS, DOOR KNOBS AND BUTTS. 
BRASS and IRON WOOD SCREWS. 
BRASS AND SILVER PLATED TRIMMINGS 
For Windows and Seats, 

VARNISH, COACH JAPAN, AND GLUE, 
Paints, Varnish and Glue Brushes. 

SILVER PLATED AND WHITE METAL LETTERS: 
ENGINE and SIGNAL BELLS. 
ANTI-FRICTION, OR BABBITT METAL, 
PORTABLE FORGES & JACK SCREWS 
HEMP PACKING, AMERICAN, RUSSIA AND ITALIAN, 
CONDUCTOR’S BADGES, AND BAGGAGE CHECKS 
Iron Bronzed and Brass Hat Hooks, 


VENTILATORS AND. WHITE METAL RINGS, 
And all other Articles pertaining to Cars. 


ALBERT BRIDGES, } ereperer? Caccidteecet: Mose 


ufacturers, Cambridgeport, Mass 
ALFRED-BRIDGES, } “SS:checce ane = * 


Fitchburg, Mass. 





F.W. Rhinelander. James A. Boorman, Edwin A. Post. 


RHINELANDER, BOORMAN & C0., 
RAILWAY AGENTS 


AND 


COMMISSION MERCFAN ES, 


SUPPLY ALL MATERIAL AND ARTIOLES USED IN THE 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATING OF RAILWAYS. 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


REFER TO 
John A. Stevens, Esq , President Bank of Commerce. 
Sam'i Sloan, Esq., President Hudson River Railioad Co, 


James Boorman, Esq., Messrs, Stiilman, Allen & Co. 
Messrs, Cooper & Hewitt, Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Oo, 


GENERAL 
RAILWAY SUPPLY AGENCY 


SNOOK & HILL’3 PATENT 


Lcometiva Tamns. 


83 Liberty street, ¢ cor, Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
JOUN W. KELLY, 
NANUFACTURERS AGENT 


FOR THE SALE OF ALL MATERIALS USED IN THE 


EQUIPMENT AND REPAIRs or 
RAILROADS, ENGINES AND OARS, 


Also Agent for the Sale of 
HUGHE’S 


Atmospheric Forge and Trip Hammer, 


ORDERS, AOLIOITED AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 





SMITH. |. PERKINS. 


SMITH & PERKINS’ 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR WORKS, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA., 


B.C, 





RE prepared with increased facil ties to con’uct the busi- 
ness heretofore carried on by them, and solicit orders for 


LOCQMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Stationary Engines and Boilers, 
Cars of All Descriptions, 
CHILLED CAR WHEELS 
AND AXLES, 


CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 


They beg leave to refer for the character of their Engines, 
etc, to the following Companies :— 


Manassas Gap R. R. Co. Centra! Ohio Railroad Co. 

Orange & Alexandria R. R. Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. | Ohio & Penn’a R. R. Co. 
George’s Creek Coal and Iron Company. 


ALEXANDRIA, May i3th, 1857. 3m32 


RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 
WILLIAMS & PAGE, 


No. 44 Water, between Congress and Kilby Streets, 


Boston, “ass. 
Iron Rails, Chairs, & Spikes, 
FREIGHT AND COAL CARS, 


(on hand or m-de at short notice,) 


Wheels and Atkles of all kinds, 
LOWMOOR, AMES’, BOWLING, axp NASHUA TIRES, 
IRON AND STEEL, 

Of all kinds for Shops and Tracks, 

Car Trimmings, Paints, Oil, Varnish, Oar aad Switch 
Locks, Ventilators, Lanterns, Head-Lights, Gauges, Rubber 
Springs, aChirs, Hose and Belting, Ash, Pine and other Tim- 
ber, and ALL MATERIALS USED in Equipment and Repairs of 
Railroads, Engines and Cara, at lowest prices. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 








THOS, §. WILLIAMS, PHILIP §. PAGE, 
Late Sup’t Boston & Me. R.R. Late Paces, ALpEn & Co. 
REFERENCES, 


James Haywarp, President 

* Boston and Maine R. R. Cooper, Hewitt & Co., do, 
Oapt. Wa. H. Swirt, Boston. | Rezves, Buox & Co. , Phila, 
agacges, yes &Co., do, | E.8. Cuesprovan, cua. 


ie Dover & Co., N.Y. 
8, M. Fu.rou, Pres’t Phila, W. & B. RB. 








FINANCIAL, 


Meigs & Greenleaf, 
Office No. 23 William st., 
ILL xe prompt attention to the purchase and sale of 
STOCKS, BONDS, é&c., strictly on commission, Orders 
res; ectfully solicited. 
OHAS. A. MEIGS, late Cashier Am. Ex. Bank, 
A. W. GREENLEAF, laic of No. 2 Wall st. 
Rererenoes: American Exchange Bank, Bank of the Re- 
oublis, Metropolitan Bank, Merchants’ Bank. lyl 


DRAKE & CARTER, 


49 Merchants’ Exchange, Wall Street. 
La subscribers have i : are eam oe the 
name of DRAKE & for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the business of Buying and Selling Stocks and Bonds, 
Loaning Money on Stocks and other Securities, making Col- 
lections, &&. 

The genera! rtners of the concern will be Jamzs M. Drixe 
and ey a Im Se bP. piety has von- 
tributed Fifty Thousand jars as special pa 7 

De 0. will the Offices No 49 Muzonants’ Hx- 











 OHANGR, (entrance on Wall 8t) 
JAMES M.DRAKS. ©  GALEW A. CARTER. 





H. H. GOODMAN & CQ., 
No.7 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Railway, City, County, and State 


BONDS, 

RAILS, LOCOMOTIVES, é&c. 
We have on hand and for sale, of County Bonds— 
Hardin County (Ky), 6 cts. | Davidson C’ 

Carter, Bath, pt fg Lacan Town Oounty(Wia) = 
mery (Ky), 6 per cents, | Mineral Point do. do. 


Also a variety of OITY, OOUNTY, and RAIL’ 
SECURITIES in smaller lots. . basa 
April 30th, 1856. 


rs CINCINNATI. 
HEWSON & HOLMES, 


AUCTIONEERS anv STOCK BROKERS, 
Have regular sales of Stocks, Bonds, and other Securities 
RY 


WEDNESDAY uno SATURDAY,. 
At 1 o’clock at the Merchant’s Exchange, 
AND IPF REQUIRED, 


SPECIAL SALES 
On MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, anv FRIDAY. 
Orriczs—Nos, 83 and 85 Walnut street. 
Where they offer at private sale 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 
State, County, City and Railroad BONDS and STOCKS. © 


NEGOTIATE 
LOANS, NOTES, BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 
AND OCOLLEOT 
DIVIDENDS, LEGACIES, DEBTS, &c. 
Rarunencs— Ohio Life Insurance § Trust Company Bank 


CINCINNATI STOCK EXCHANGE. 


KIRK & CHEEVER, 


Stock Brokers and Railroad Agents, 


NO. 83 WEST THIRD STREET, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Railroads Stocks, Bonds, &¢., bought and sold on commission. 
Begular sales at public auction at the Msxouants’ Exomanes. 
—— TS 


ENGINEERS, 


ENGINEERING. 


yy undersigned is prepared to furnish Specifications, Esti- 
mates and Plans, in general or detail, of Steamships, Steam- 
boats, Propellers, High and Low Pressure Engines, Boilers, Mill 
Work, etc., etc. Particular attention given to the procuriag and 
superintending of Locomotives, Tenders, Cars, and Railway Ma- 
chinery of every description, 

General Agent Ashcroft’s Steam Gauge, Allen & Noyes’ Me 
tallic Self. adjusting Conical Packing, Dudgeon’s Hydraulic Jack, 
Sewalls Salinometers, etc., etc., etc. 

Acts as Agent for the rurchase or sale of, and has always on 
hand, Steamers, Locomotives, Engines, Boilers, Machinery, ete 

enn . COPELAND, 
onsulting Engineer, 
lyi7 84 rae Stay N Y 


W. G. ATKINSON, — 


CIVIL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR asp DRAFTSMAN 
CUMBERLAND, Maryland. 

AILROAD routes located, planned and estimated. Maps 
and Reports furnished. Researches made for Ceal, Iron, 
Copper, Lead and other Minerals, Metals, &c. Oontract work 
in Tunncis and heavy Graduation measured and reported in 
detail. Topographical Drawings executed and Lithographs 
supplied by skiltul artists. Mines explored, new Works laid 

off .and Geological Plans prepared. Str 


























Consulting Engineer. 


Tt undersigned may be consulted upon the location, con- 
struction, equipment, and management of railroads ip any 
part of the United States or Canada, and upon the most ap.’ 
proved modes of constructing heavy masonry for bridges and 
the superstructure thereof, whether of wood or iron, 

Also upon the best ferm of rail, and of iaying down and 
maintaining a permanent railway, and in general upon all sub- 
jects properly connected with Civil Engineering in its highest 
branches, and in its most difficult application. 

A long and intim. te connection with the construction:and 
management of our most important American sailroads, and a 
personal knowledge of those in Europe, should render ~the un- 
dersigned competent to give such advice or makesuch sug- 
gestions, as will enable railroad companies to avoid errors of 
location, construction and management which are more or less; 
‘nseparable from all new enterprises in our qvuntry. 

Engineers of highest character and profersional attainment, 
and competent Su ts can be recommended or sup- 
plied to railroad companies for immediate service on eurvey= 
and construction and 


isaaCd R. TRIMBLE, 


gate 118 Park Place, BaLtimona 








AMERICAN! RATDROAD’ wourNa, 
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DELAPIERRE & LOCKWOOD, 
156 William, Cor. of Ann st., New York, 

IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN HEAVY HARDWARE, 

_ Metals, Oils & other Materials for Machinists & Manufacturérs. 











Pig Tron, | Lead, Horse Shoes, | Sperm Oil, 
Block Tin, | Antimony, ailp,¢ | Lard Oil, 
Copper, Steel, etc., ices, Anvils, |; Kmery, 
Spelter, Cracibles, “|' Bellows, ote., |" Borax, etc. 





OFFIOE-OF THE BOSTON LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
June let, 1857. 

E beg cave to announce that Mr. 0. W.’ BAYLEY for 
merly of the AMOSKEAG MANUFACTURING 
CO., and popularly known as a builder of Lecomotiye Engines 
and other Steam Machinery has become associated with us ag 
Principal of the MecHANICAL DEPARTMENT of our business 

23tf HOLMES BINKLEY, President. 


INDIANA: ‘CENTRAL 

RAILWAY COMPANY. 
$250,000 

TEN PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 


FOR SALE. 
Ww: offer for sale $260,000 of the Second Mortgage.Bonds 
of the Indiana Central Railway Company, bearing inter- 
est at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. Coupons payable 
1st July and 1st January in New York ; principal redecmab'e 

at the same place in 1882. 

* This road is completed and in successful operation, is 72% 
miles long, commencing at the City of Indianapolis, the capital 
of the State of Indiena, and terminatihg at the Ohio State line, 
near Richmond, Indiana, eonnecting with the Dayton an} 
Western Railway, 
_ This road is one of great importance ; is in excellent order, 
and doing a large and profitable busin:ss, he Company also 
Operates the Dayton and Western road, 36 miles—tne whole 
line 109 miles long. The earnings of the two lines for 1854, 
were $321,400; for 1855, $350,160, and for 1856, $434,004- 
each year showing a large increase over the preceding one, 
and the last year $112,604 over that of 1854; and the month 
of January, 1857, shows en increas» of $3,208 over the same 
month in 1856. f 

The working expenses of the line fur the past year have been 
less than 34 per cent, of the gross earnings; and the whole ex- 
penses, including repairs of track, depots,’ bridges, wood 
houses, etc , etc., and including considerab e expenses properly 
ih construction, such as covering and weather-boarding 
bridges, building additional depots, water stations, filling up 
depot grounds, ballasting, etc., are less than 43 per cent. of 
the gross earnings. These facts will appear by the company’s 
report for 1856, which may be had at our office, 

Tnis Company operates the entire line between Indianapoiis 
and Dayton, each Company furnishing an equal proportion of 
roliing stock,.in proportion to length of jIne, and paying the 
working expenses out of the gross earnings. Of the net earn 
ings this Company is entitled to 71 per cent., and pay the Day- 
ton and Western Company 29 per cent, 

This linc connects at Richmond directly with Cincinnati, and 
at Dayton with Columbus, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York, and also with the Lakes ; and on the compitetion of the 
Pittsburg and Steubenville road, it will be the shortest line 
between New York, Indianapolis and St. Louis. 

An inspection of the map will show that this is a pari of the 
great railway line from New York and Philadelphia by Pitts. 
burg, Columbus and Daytoa, Ohio, and Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, Indiana, to St. Louis, 





This Railway traverses the oldest settled, best cultivated, | | 


most populous and wealthy portion of Indiana. 

No other portion of the Mississippi Valley is equal to the 
country on and near the line of this road and its immediate 
connections, in improvements, wealth and productiveness, and 
the passenger earnings of the road are very large, ($302,186, 
out ‘of @ total amount of $484,000 for 1852,) and increasing 


eatly. 
othe entire cost of the road is about $2,100,000. 

The first mortgage is for $600,000, at 7 per cent., maturing 
in ten years from this time, and the two mortgages will consti- 
tute the entire indebtedness of the Company. 

‘The second mortgage is for $700,000 ; not more than $600,- 
000 will be needed to be so'd. ‘ : 

The object of making this debt is to pay off a small amount 
of floating debt of the Company, and certain Income Bonds 
maturing within the present and the next year. 

We think these Bonds most amply secured. The Company 
has heretofore paid an amount of interest equal to the air ovrt 
on the two mortgages, through the most stringent times, with: 
out a sing'e failure ; and we think the earnings must cortince 
to age for many years in about the ratio of previous years, 
which will not only pay all expenzes and interest, but handsome 
dividends to Stockholders. 

The Company has paid six per cent, in dividends out of the 
net earnings of the past year, leaving a surplus of neariy 4 per 
cent, on the stock, 

‘The Company will have left assets in real estate, taken for 
stock and debts due for real estate sold, of about $140,000, 
which will be realized, and which will constitute a fund to re- 
duce their indebtedness. 

These Bonds will be exchanged for any of the 10 per cent. 
Bonds of the Company, falling due within the next two years, 
at nae, oe application to us at any time before they are dis- 


We think these Securities a safe and most desirable invest- 
wepentomnmnt them as such nome we 
any other or further information hject of thes 
securities, apply to us.at our. office, 4, a . 
é WINSLOW, LANIER & 
Naw Your; Feb’y'16,1857., 62 Walt st. 





| Ames’, Bowling, Lowmoor and Nashua Tires, 








“PRATT. & FREEM 


PHILADELPHIA. RAILROAD. SUPPLY’*AGENCY, 
| ‘No. 116: (late 22%) Walnut Street, 46.5 #1 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


_ PASSENGER AND FREIGHT: LOCOMOTIVES 
PASSENGER, MAIL, BAGGAGE, FREIGHT & HAND CARS 


T, U, & H RAILS, RAILROAD BARS, BOILER AND TANK IRON, 


IRON AND COPPER TUBES, NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS AND WASHERS, 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON RAILROAD CHAIRS AND SPIKES, ETC., ETC, 








Wrought Drivers, Spoke or Plate Car Wheels, American and English Hammered or Rolted Axtes, 
TURN-TABLES OF CAST IRON, WITH PARRY'S ANTI-FRIOZION BOXES, 
OF ANY. SIZE REQUIRED. | 4 
STEAM OR HAND: WATER PUMPS FOR WATER STATIONS, 
MACHINERY AND MACHINISTS’ TOOLS: 
Portable and Stationary Steam ‘Engines, Lathes, Planing amd Boring Machines, Shafting and Pulles,~ Dnils 
Scroll Chucks, Files, Saws, Wrenches, and all required Railroad Tools. 
INDIA RUBBER, ITALIAN AND AMERICAN HEMP AND COTTON PACKING. ' 
India Rubber and Steel Car Springs, 
INDIA RUBBER AND LEATHER HOSE WITH NUTS AND SWIVELS. , 
MACHINE BELTING, TUCK’S PATENT PACKING, 
Miller’s, Radley & Hunter's, Porter’s, Williams’ and others’ Locomotive Head Lights, 


of all Sizes, with or without Signal Lights, Brass, Brorzed or Silvered Car Side Lamps and Candlesticks, Conductors’ 
Arm, Breast and Hand Lanterns hdnddbmely engraved, Brags and Tin Globe and Egg Guarded Lanterne, Station, 
Bridge and Switch Signal Lights, Brass and Zinc Fresnal Leas, Lanterns for Signal and End of Train. 


ENGINE, STATION AND SIGNAL BELLS, CORDS AND FIXTURES. | 


BRASS: WORK: 


Brass Domes, Escape Pipe, Cylinder Heads and Jacket Bands, Railing Mountings, Name Plates, etc,, ete, 
Steam Whistles, Gauge, Cylinder, Heater and Air Cocks, Steam and Water Gauges, Mercurial Steam Ganges, 
TUBULAR AND FLAT SPRING BALANCES, 


“Cylinder and other kind of Oil Cups and Feeders, Patent Brass and Tin Oi] Cans, Plain do. 


Dudgeon’s Hydraulic, Burrough’s Carrying and Lifting, and 
BALL’S JACK SCREWS, CAR AND TRACK JACKS. 


BRASS CAR, SWITCH & BRIOGE LOCKS WITH CHAINS; KEYS § LOCKS MARK: wD 70 ORDBR. 
Burning and Lubricating Oils, Soft and Stiff White and Yellow Car Grease, Tallow, ete. 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED COTTON WASTE. 


BAGGAGE CHECKS OF VARIOUS PATTERNS WITH STRAP COMPLETE, 
BAGGAGE BARROWS, AND FREIGHT TRUCKS. 


CONDUCTORS’, BAGGAGE MASTERS’, AND BRAKEMEN’S BADGES. 
CAR FINDINGS: 


Window Catches, Spring Blind Bolts, Window Lifts, India Rubber Sash Springs, Seat Hooks, Pivots, Rivets, Hat Hooks, 
Hat Brackets and Racks, Malleable Iron Seat Arms, Plush, Puft Buttens aod Nails, Head Linings, Leuther, Covered and 
Cotton, Bell Cords, Screws, Kyes and Sculps, Be)! Cord Snaps and Couplings, Thimbles, Brass, Bronze aid Plated Car Door 
Locks and Keys, Door Holders, Porcelain Door Kaobs, Cotton Duck, Oil Gioth. Carpets, Mats, Curtain Matgrials and Tas- 
sels, Platea Headed Screws and Butts, Door Plates, Curled Hair, Seat Webbing, French and German Window Glass Venciiis 
Paint, Varnish and Brushes, Gilt Mouldings, Looking @lasses, Water Coolers and Stands, Ventilators and Rings, 


seein. iz AGENTS FOR THE 41 
N. A. KEROSENE OIL COMPANY. 


FOR LUBRICATING AND BURNING, PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR‘ muha ' 


Railroads, Machinists, Manufacturers, Steamers, Ships, and Family Use. 
This OLL, is manufactured from Coal; and is not only CHEAPER, but SUPERIOR TO 
THE BEST SPERM. IS NOT EXPLOSIVE.| Will not gum or congeal at a low tem- 
perature, and will burn in all Oil Lamps. , 











Messrs. PRATT & FREEMAN will give their personal attention to ‘all orders 
received, and will see that they are in proper condition and that they are for- 
warded with promptness. “8.8 OUH . 
_t#. Orders solicited and promptly filled, forwarded. with. 
dispatch and. care at. the manufacturers’ lowest prices.::“ 











